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Change jobs 
for national 


prosperity 








Stop the 
Nonsense and 


Get to Work 


LIEUT.-GENERAL M. J. COSTELLO 


UR economy is linked to that 
Ox Britain by a common cur- 

rency which expresses our 
dependence upon that market. Some 
of our economic problems are for 
this reason imported; on the other 
hand, the same link has sheltered 
us from penalties which our spend- 
ing habits would otherwise have 
attracted. 

But our most fundamental econ- 
omic problems are of our own 
creation and under our own control. 
We suffer from the consequences of 
allowing our land and labour to be 
used only to a fraction of their 
capacity. 

We have unemployed people who 


have emigrated while there is work 
to be done at home. We have non- 
producers who have to be supported 
by a decreasing proportion of pro- 
ducers. We have a contracting 
rural population supporting increas- 
ing costs of county and local 
establishments. We have a Govern- 
ment expanding in response to 
suicidal demands that it do more 
and more of our business for us. 
The remedies for our crisis are 
different from those applicable in 
England because its causes are 
different. We must make the fullest 
use of land and labour; increase 
investments which will increase 
production and employment; pro- 
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vide these funds by thrift and 
savings; reduce our consumption, 
especially of imported goods and 
services, to what we can afford, 
after setting aside the funds needed 
for investment; postpone expendi- 
tures, however desirable, which do 
not lead immediately to more pro- 
duction or lower cost production or 
are not absolutely essential to the 
life of the nation. 

This means that we should 
accept for the present lower stand- 
ards in many things; for example, 
in buildings, amenities, leisure. We 
should rely more on making our 
own amusements and less upon 
those expensively provided, such as 
imported films. 

It also means readiness to accept 
changes of occupation and the 
abandonment of restrictive prac- 
tices. 

The central evil is unemploy- 
ment and underemployment. We 
can cure that only by putting people 
to do productive work. We make it 
worse by attempting to keep people 
in jobs which are not economically 
justifiable and thus make them a 
burden on all producers. 

We cannot cure unemployment 
unless we provide for the mobility 
of a proportion of our workers. 
When so many are ready to change 
to jobs in England, there appears 
to be no reason why they cannot 
change jobs within Ireland. 

We must encourage those who 
make the best use of land and 
labour and discourage those who 
waste either or both. 

We can no longer afferd to spend 
money in dividing land and provi- 
ding farms at the expense of the 
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community without reference to 
whether these new holdings are 
producing efficiently, whether they 
decrease or imcrease the national 
income, or whether this big expen- 
diture could not be applied to better 
advantage in providing credit for 
young men who show their ability 
to farm productively. 

We cannot afford to pay unem- 
ployment assistance to single men 
while we draw labour off the land 
to plant forests or do arterial 
drainage or undertake short-lived 
building or other schemes. 

By reviving the Construction 
Corps and paying its members 
Trades Union wages we could have 
them carry out those productive 
works and leave those who have 
farms the choice of working them 
or giving them to others willing to 
make a living by farming. 

The Corps could be a powerful 
aid to full employment and a nur- 
sery of patriotism, industry and 
skill. Give them the waste land to 
reclaim, and to farm when they 
leave the Corps. 

We cannot afford artificially to 
raise the cost of transport, a cost 
reflected in the final price of our 
agricultural produce, or to waste 
labour and capital which could be 
used to raise the national income. 

We cannot afford to apply the 
Agricultural Grant in relief of rates 
on agricultural land without refer- 
ence to whether the land is used to 
increase the national income or to 
create a burden on other producers. 
It could better be paid as a grant in 
kind by way of vouchers to pay for 
lime and fertilisers. 

A credit of £25 an acre for seeds 
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and manures is offered to beet 
growers. The amount availed of 
averages about £20 an acre. If the 
same amount were used for all our 
farm land, there would be required 
a yearly credit of £240,000,000. 
There could be no better invest- 
ment for lenders nor one more 
beneficial to the nation. Such ex- 
panded use would reduce prices, 
especially the cost of distribution. 

We cannot afford the waste of 
selling barley off the farm for 
transport to a distant drier and for 
milling at a distant place, only to 
buy it back on the same or neigh- 
bouring farms after avoidable costs 


of handling and transport and 
middleman’s profits have been 
added. Capital could be used 
profitably to supplement local 


investment in co-operative driers 
and mills. 

A regular and adequate supply 
of Grade A pigs from nearby 
farms would spread the overheads 
and cut the costs of bacon factories 
and help them to develop and hold 
their markets. 

Credit to buy well-bred stock and 
to buy or produce bariey and 
potatoes and grass meal would be 
well secured against a contract for 
the delivery of stated numbers of 
Grade A pigs within a definite 
period. 

The financial resources of the 
factories could be strengthened by 
bank or other credit for such a 
purpose. The logical places to pro- 
duce the pigs are those in which 
the food can be grown and the 
logical places to process them are 
the same localities. 

We cannot afford a .system of 


livestock-production which involves 
the transport of young cattle from 
place to place many times, the 
employment of much time in re- 
peated buying and selling, and the 
maintenance of an excessive number 
of dealers whose profits must come 
out of the profits of the producers. 

An organised system of cattle 
markets co-operatively owned and 
catering for the final buyers (the 
butchers at home as well as the 
foreign buyers or their agents) 
would be an investment productive 
of profit, of time-saving and of 
much psychological benefit in its 
more businesslike methods and in 
transferring the emphasis from the 
uncertain benefits of bargaining at 
the expense of the neighbour to the 
more certain ones of improved 
production. 

These kinds of development, of 
which many more examples could 
be given, depend upon the revival 
of thrift, self-reliance and self-help 
through mutual help; upon the 
revival of the local community as a 
social and economic entity. 

The co-operative principle of 
self-help has in the past been sup- 
planted by the almost universal 
resort to begging for Government, 
that is, public assistance. 

Capital and credit can be pro- 
vided if the farmers make agricul- 
ture credit-worthy. Nobody else can 
do it. 

There must be confidence that 
money lent upon the security of 
crops, or livestock or implements 
is secure. There is, for example, 
plenty of confidence in house prop- 
erty and ground rents as security. 
Farmers can in time establish a 
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similar, or greater, confidence in 
their assets. 

The problems of the banks, and 
the Agricultural Credit Corpora- 
tion, include the difficulty of 
getting security; the difficulty of 
knowing whether the farmer who 
wants to borrow is capable of using 
credit and is generally credit- 
worthy; the difficulty of providing 
the knowledge to judge whether the 
loan is likely to make a profit and 
permit prompt repayment. 

These difficulties have been 
overcome elsewhere and can be 
overcome here by forming co- 
operative savings and _ credit 
societies. If each member of the 
society will entrust his savings to 
the society up to an agreed amount, 
the fund so created will provide 
part of the capital for investment 
in specific projects. If the members 
are willing to invest some of these 
savings in a loan to one of their 
members and for a specific purpose, 


other lenders will be encouraged to 
lend the balance. 

The members can protect them- 
selves from loss by seeing that the 
society gets security from those who 
borrow from it. If the loan is for 
an implement, or for an animal, 
this should be mortgaged to, or 
remain the property of, the society 
until the debt is repaid. If the loan 
is for manuring and producing a 
crop, the crop should be the 
security. 

There would be a good case for 
Government assistance to this form 
of self-help. The assistance might 
be by way of remission of tax on 
the interest earned by loans to 
credit societies or by carrying out, 
or bearing the expense of, audits, 
or even by grants to societies equal 
to the interest on loans which have 
been repaid on the due date. 

Self-help well-established should, 
however, be a condition precedent 
to State help. 
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HEN Alfred O’Rahilly was President of University College, 

Cork, a student’s mother questioned him: 

“We want our only son to have the very best education— 
one that will prepare him for great things. Can you assure me 


Anxious Parents 


that he will do well here?” 


“ Madame,” replied Professor O’Rahilly, “we guarantee 
satisfaction or we return the boy.” 


SMALL boy came home clutching an unexplained sixpence. 
“Where did you get it from?” his mother asked. 
“Willie gave it to me for doing him a favour.” 


“What sort of favour?” 


“ Well, I was hitting him on the head with a piece of wood 


and he asked me to stop.” 
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A 


Gourmet’s Guide 


The secret of 
the best 
Irish food 





MONICA SHERIDAN 


HERE are few ulcers in Ireland 
"ea fewer psychiatrists. Nobody 

hurries and nobody worries— 
for they know that God is good, and 
the Devil isn’t too bad, and who- 
ever made time made plenty of it. 
It’s a leisurely land of stimulating 
contrasts, vivid conversation and un- 
predictable gaiety. 

d, of course, it’s the home of 
poets and horsemen, philosophers 
and pugilists, sages and sportsmen— 
all great talkers, great drinkers and 
great trenchermen. In terms of 
calories, Ireland is a land of plenty. 
A mild, oceanic climate (helped by 
the Gulf Stream) produces that 
famous green pastureland, those 
lush meadows, those bountiful lakes 
and rivers; we have an abundance 
of prime beef, fish and game, blue- 
eyed girls and strong (but not 
silent) men. 

Our food, too, speaks for itself. 
The real secret of the best native 
Irish cuisine is its essential simpli- 
city; why try to disguise basic in- 
gredients which are of the highest 
quality? 

Mind you, we haven’t everything. 
You'll find no exotic, tropical food, 
no buffalo’s milk, no peacock’s 


brains. But we do have the best 
beef and mutton in the world. It is 
neither deep-frozen nor refrigerated, 
but comes from the slaughter to the 
table, with merely a decent interval 
for the obsequies. 

In Ireland everybody eats steak— 
rich man, poor man, beggarman, 
thief. It’s the national Tuesday 
dinner, and it has everything that a 
good steak should have: succulence, 
texture, flavour. You’ve only to see 
the beef, pink and delicately 
marbled, in a butcher’s shop to re- 
cognise its quality. 

Limerick ham has an international 
reputation which it well deserves. 
Ask anyone who has ever eaten an 
Irish breakfast of bacon-and-eggs. 
The eggs they serve you throughout 
the country are often no more than 
a day old. 

And then there’s the fish. A long, 
indented coastline (and the cele- 
brated salmon and trout rivers) 
have made Ireland a fisherman’s 
paradise. No part of the country is 
more than seventy miles from the 
sea, so the fish you eat are jumping 
fresh. 

You can taste the tang of the sea 
frora the lobster, the sole, the plaice, 
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the scallops and other assorted fauna 
of the surrounding ocean. And our 
salmon is’ certainly the best that 
money can buy. It is fished by sport- 
ing American tycoons and the de- 
crowned heads of Europe, and 


“poached” (when the  water- 
bailiff’s back is turned) by the far- 
mer’s boy. 


It’s a curious fact that nobody in 
Ireland will eat pike—that fish so 
highly prized by the French cuisi- 
niers and brought to such pains- 
taking perfection in their Quennelles 
de Brochet. 

Many French anglers come over 
to Ireland for the sport of coarse 
fishing, and every so often a French- 
man will bring his pike into the 
kitchen of the local hotel and cook 
it himself. He couldn’t cause more 
astonishment if he were to appear 
with two heads. Irish lakes are teem- 
ing with pike and other coarse fish, 
and familiarity has bred contempt. 

What are the gourmet specialities 
of the country? Right at the top of 
the class comes Iri%h smoked sal- 
mon. Ordinary superlatives are in- 
adequate to describe it. It’s the best- 
est there is—a slivered delight that 
will clean and refresh your palate 
for the most elaborate entrée. 

And don’t overlook the native 
oysters, which are small but deli- 
cious. They will come to you with 
wholemeal bread (homemade) and 
butter and a waft of lemon. 

No hot sauce, please—you don’t 
want to asphyxiate the delicate mor- 
sels. Send them on their dark jour- 
ney through your alimentary canal 
with a bottle of Guinness’s stout, 
and you'll feel a different man. It’s 
as good as kissing the Blarney Stone. 


And what about the renowned 
Dublin Bay prawns? They are flown 
daily to the fashionable restaurants 
of London and Paris, but, to sample 
them at their very best, you must 
eat them in Ireland. They’re about 
the size of your finger, very deli- 
cate in flavour and texture, and 
many local gourmets prefer them to 
lobster. 

But our lobsters (they average 
around 2 Ib. weight) can hold their 
heads high in any fish company. 
Eat them somewhere along the 
coast, where they will lift them 
straight out of the sea and boil them 
in sea-water with a hank of sea- 
weed added—or have your Homard 
Thermidor in the urbane atmos- 
phere of a certain Dublin hotel. 

You'll find a wide variety of sca- 
food in the best restaurants—in- 
cluding crayfish (that country cousin 
of the lobster), scallops, mussels and 
even the humble periwinkle. Not to 
speak of those fresh-water delicacies, 
the incomparable salmon and trout. 

Most Irishmen have a good eye 
for a ball, for a pretty ankle, for the 
main chance, for a bird in full flight. 
They have been known to shoot at 
everything—phcasant, grouse, wood- 
cock, Englishmen, snipe and wild 
duck. 

Irish women rarely buy game; it 
is sent to them in badly-tied parcels 
by their male relatives, who close 
their offices when the game season 
opens and take to the moors with a 
dog and a gun. There is an 
abundance of game, and it’s often 
cheaper to buy than the domestic 
chicken. 

And what does the Irishman drink 
when he comes in from a day on the 
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d moors? You’ve guessed it...aglass journey across the Atlantic. The 
a or two of good Irish whiskey (more ingredients, as they'll tell you 
ts popularly described as a “ball of lovingly at Shannon, are: 
le malt”). This whiskey is a pure pot- 
st still product, and it is held in CREAM—rich as an_ Irish 
it wooden casks for at least seven brogue; 
i years—sometimes much longer—to COFFEE—strong as a friendly 
d bring it to mellow maturity. F 
0 There are some who will tell you SUGAR—Sweet as the tongue 
that whiskey is not a drink for the of a rogue; 

e epicure, but I have seen Frenchmen WHISKEY—smooth as the wit 
ry (in the wine trade, too) lowering of the land. 
I. balls of malt with relish when the 
e occasion called for it. And in Ireland As for its effects, it has been said 
n there are few occasions, gay or sad, that one is a discovery, two are 
n that do not call for a ball of malt. enough, three are far too many, and 
- Irish whiskey is now enjoying a four are not half enough. 
d double fame because of the growing A well-known racing personality, 
- popularity of “Irish Coffee”. This on his first introduction to Irish 

tent and delectable brew was Coffee, smacked his lips and 
- invented at Shannon Airport, one delivered the following verdict, 
: bitter winter’s night, to speed a “ Man alive, that stuff would make 
7 dispirited American traveller on his your toes open and shut!” 
i 


& 


AN Italian scientist visiting America was being shown through 
a large milk-bottling plant when a pipe sprang a leak and 
milk spurted in all directions. Immediately one man calmly 
turned off the main valve, another repaired the leak. 
The Italian visitor was dumbfounded. “In my country,” he 


That’s the Reason 


said, “everyone would have run around shouting; nobody : 
would have thought of turning off the main valve until every- 

: thing had been covered with milk. They would have had a 

; wonderful time and talked about it for the rest of the day.” 

He shook his head, and added: “That’s the reason you 

have so many nervous breakdowns here—you don’t let your- 


selves go!” 
—Pathfinder. 





SMALL town is a place where everyone knows what every- a 
one else is doing but still reads the local paper to see if ; 
they’ve been caught at it. 
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Where boys do the work of men, and 


men do the work of giants 





In the Shadows of 
the Big Ships 


SAM HANNA BELL 


EVERAL times in coiiversation 
Sith Queen’s Island shipyard 
workers I've asked them whether 
they would like to change their jobs. 
“Many a time,” said one of 
them, “ we would like to get out of 
the ’yard and into the town—just 
for a change. Anyway, that’s what 
we say and at times we manage it. 
But you miss the wags, the debates, 
the discussions, the practical jokes, 
and, of course, your pals. .. .” 
The Islandmen and their families 
are a distinct and highly individual 
community. Their work, their pas- 


times, their industrial history sepa- 
rate them in some way from their 
fellow citizens. 

At one time the streets in which 
they lived, some of them under the 
shadow of the tower cranes, were 
known as the “shipyard districts ”. 
Various factors have contributed to 
a wider dispersal throughout the 
city of the shipyard workers’ homes. 

A boiler-maker said: “One good 
reason for the breaking-up of the 
old shipyard districts—although it 
was a bad one at the time—was the 
Nazi air raids on Belfast. They 
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cleared out most of the homes, and 
now, in my opinion, the shipyard 
worker on the average is living out 
in a far better locality and has a far 
nicer home.” 

In such a @ose-knit community 
the day - to - day companionship 
among the men doesn’t end with 
the knocking-off whistle. In the 
evenings they meet in their own 
clubs, usually held over public- 
houses. 

Some of these clubs, such as the 
Welders’ Club, are more or less re- 
stricted to the journmeymen and 
apprentices who follow the same 
trade. 

The Cork Clubs are a feature of 
the shipyard districts, They meet 
once a week in the local pub, where 
the gathering is presided over by 
Cork Chairman assisted by Cork 
Secretary and Cork Treasurer. 

When the club is in session a 
large “King Cork” sits on the 
table in front of the Chairman. The 
“ King Cork” is cork only by cour- 
tesy, for it is usually a piece of 
ordinary wood turned on a lathe 
and decorated with the colours of a 
football club. 

The “ King Cork” plays an im- 
portant part in these gatherings. 
When it is placed on the table the 
club is in session and the members 
are subject to the rules of the con- 
stitution, which are firmly, and 
genially, enforced by the chairman. 

The rules are mainly intended to 
ensure good-fellowship and good 
entertainment, at the same time per- 
mitting some small concession to 
ritual. 

Each member on entering the 
room touches the Master Cork 
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N 1791, William Ritchie, a 

native of Ayrshire, arrived on 
the Lagan with ten men and a 
quantity of shipbuilding gear. 
He found in Belfast no more 
than half-a-dozen jobbing ship 
carpenters, and these, he tells 
s, “ being without any person 
to direct them, were not by that 
means constantly employed 

In the following half-century 
shipwrights and engineers from 
the Clyde and Tyne were to 
contribute much to the growing 
prestige of the Belfast ship- 
yards, until in the 1860s, Edward 
James Harland could say with 
pride, “The men in our em- 
ployment are mostly of our own 
training, and the foremen have 
been promoted from the ranks.” 

—Sam Hanna Bell. 
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with a beer cork, his badge of mem- 
bership, which he is expected always 
to carry with him. If he can’t pro- 
duce this badge on being challenged 
by another member, he pays a fine 
on the next club evening. Here are 
a few rules picked at random from 
the membership card: 

Any member using the word 
“Cork” on Sunday, fined 3d.; any 
member failing to produce Cork 
when asked by another member, 
fined 3d.; any member using 
obscene language when asked for 
Cork, fined 1d.; any member found 
with two Corks to be expelled; any 
member not singing when asked, 
fined 6d. 

The regulations are childish if 
you like. But to say that and say no 
more would be completely to mis- 
understand the atmosphere of a 
Cork Club. 

Most of the members are keen, 
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QUEEN’S ISLAND ON THE SCREEN 

HEN Mr. William B. McQuitty, the film producer, was a boy of 

seven, he stood on the seafront at Bangor and watched the 
liner “ Titanic ” undergo her trials in Belfast Lough. 

Mr. McQuitty has been visiting Ulster in search of material for 
the J. Arthur Rank film about the sinking of the “ Titanic"(“ A 
Night to Remember”), which he is to produce this year. 

Mr. McQuitty said: “! would very much like to shoot something 
of the work that went into the building of this splendid ship at 
Harland and Wolff's, if it is practicable.” 

He added: “! hope that any people who worked on the ship 
and have interesting stories to tell will write to me at the studios; 
also survivors of the disaster. There have been many fictional films 
of the disaster, but this will be the real story.” 

The film will be based on the book by Walter Lord, who spent 
some thirty years collecting the stories of many “ Titanic” survivors. 


—Belfast News-Letter. 
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some militant, trade unionists, with 
a thorough knowledge of trade- 
union procedure. All of them, from 
the “old hand” to the youngest 
apprentice, have, in varying degrees, 
a jealous pride in the customs and 
privileges of their craft. 

The rules of the Cork Clubs, 
with their rudimentary humour, are 
a deliberate reaction from this 
sterner discipline; a straightforward 
procedure to ensure a pleasant and 
convivial evening among workmates. 

Provided he likes a song and a 
bit of crack, the visitor who is invi- 
ted along to a Cork Club night will 
enjoy himself from the moment he’s 
pressed to name his fancy and the 
drink-board, bearing the inscription, 
“twenty-three pints porter, nine 
bottles stout, one bottle lemonade,” 
is sent rattling down the service 
hatch to the eager curate in the 
public bar. 

Dr. E. Estyn Evans has said that 
“the accidents accompanying ship- 
building brought fame to the sur- 
geons of Belfast as surely as 
Edinburgh’s dirt and overcrowding 


made Lister’s name famous.” 

In spite of the most ingenious 
precautions, danger is always at the 
shipyard worker’s elbow. A painter 
said to me: “ Sometimes you won- 
der why the accident rate isn’t 
higher; it speaks well for the men 
themselves that this isn’t so. A few 
years in the ’yard and you develop 
a kind of sixth sense, a feeling of 
danger that always puts you on your 
guard.” 

And when safeguards and intui- 
tion fail, and a man is injured, 
sympathy doesn’t hang around wait- 
ing on prudence. A subscription list 
is opened among his mates in shop 
or boat “to put the bad times 
over”. If he has been killed or so 
badly injured that it is unlikely 
that he will ever return to work, his 
tools are auctioned among his 
fellow-workers at prices much 
higher than the men would usually 
pay for second-hand tools, and the 
money is sent to his family. 

In a shipyard, boys do the work 
of men and men do the work of 
giants. In the Queen’s Island they 
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still talk of the worker who drove 
over 3,000 rivets in nine working 
hours. Today, the riveter is giving 
way to the welder, and the journey- 
man painter who laid coat upon 
coat of glass-smooth paint on bulk- 
heads now swings a paint-gun. 

Some of the men say that the 
change resulted in a deterioration of 
craftsmanship. One journeyman said 
to me: “I remember getting advice 
from an old painter one time. He 
asked me why I came to the trade 
and I told him that I had an ability 
for drawing. Says he sadly, ‘Son, 
the only thing worth drawing down 
here now, is your wages ’.” 

But most of the younger trades- 
men, particularly those who have 
worked a spell in cross-channel 
yards, are inclined to be impatient 
with this attitude. To them the 
vessels that leave the slips in the 
Queen’s Island are the best 
in the world, “ built to wear out the 
ocean ”’. 

The “old hands” in the ’yard 
talk about the changes they have 
seen in the shipyard workers’ 
homes, clothing and diet. 

“ There’s been great changes in 
this dozen years,” a+ joiner re- 
marked: “but I’ve seen greater in 
my working life. When I went to 
serve my time, sixty years ago, the 
craftsmen came to work dressed in 
a frock coat and a castor hat. 

“At that time each journeyman 
had a tool chest about three feet 
long and nearly two feet wide with 
a recess at the back. In that recess 
he kept his long white apron and 
his white linen cap—just exactly 
like what chefs wear nowadays, 

“When he arrived in the morn- 


ing he took off his frock coat and 
his castor hat, put on the apron and 
the cap, and laid the coat and hat in 
the recess until going-home time. 
Now that was the common dress 
sixty years ago of the old cabinet- 
makers and joiners and carpenters.” 

I’ve seen one or two of these tool 
chests; lovely pieces of carpentry 
decorated with sailing vessels and 
steamships in mother-o’-pear! inlay. 

Other trades were distinguished 
by some characteristic touch in 
dress. The riggers were originally 
sea-going men who occasionally 
took a month or so ashore and 
worked in the nearest shipyard. For 
generations afterwards their dry- 
land descendants wore the round 
woollen cap of the mariner. 

For the engineers or fitters it was 
the deep-sea glazed peak cap. The 
riveter dressed in moleskins tied 
below the knee with “ yorks ”, and 
in his leisure hours he wasn’t 
counted a good riveter “unless he 
had a black silk scarf and owned a 
whippet.” 

When “ yorks” were in fashion, 
most Islandmen carried their mid- 
day meal or “ piece ” wrapped in a 
red pocket handkerchief. Today 
they carry their food in a tin lunch- 
box—those of them, that is, who 
don’t eat at the canteens. 

There is a cleavage of opinion as 
to whether the Islandman should 
buy his midday meal in the canteen 
or boil his wee black can and eat 
his piece at the bench or in the 
“ dug-out ”. 

The traditionalists are all for the 
wee black can. They maintain that 
“once everybody starts going to the 
canteen the shipyard character be- 
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comes extinct”. For the lunch-hour 
is of great importance to the ship- 
yard worker, In that forty minutes 
an involved pattern of discussions, 
bargains, auctions, gospel-meetings, 
competitions and leagues is carried 
through from year to year, even in 
some of the old-fashioned games 
from lifetime to lifetime. 

“One of the first things I re- 
member in serving my time,” a fitter 
told me, “ was the choice of schools 
that I could go to during the meal 
hour. I could go to the card school, 
or I could go to the Bible class, or 
I could go to the debating classes 
on politics—and I may say I tried 


them all and benefited from them 
all.” 

These groups gather at the 
benches or in the “dugouts”, a 
word bequeathed by the shipyard- 
men who came back from the 1914- 
18 War. 

Here the apprentice learns the 
minutiz of shipyard tradition: that 
he must buy a pound or two of 
boiling sweets for his mates out of 
his first pay-packet; that he must 
not clod bolts at the seagulls, for 
ace they not old fellow-workmen, 
joiners, painters, boiler-makers and 
plumbers, loath to leave the scene 
of their earthly labours? 





Life and Death Questions 


AN eccentric ruler of olden days told a philosopher that he 

would be asked three questions, If he failed to answer them 
correctly, the philosopher would be slain. The three questions 
were: How many baskets of dirt are there in yonder field? 
How long would it take a man to go around the world? What 


am I thinking about? 


The philosopher was in despair. But his servant volunteered 
to answer the questions, and the following week donried the 
philosopher’s robes and appeared before the king. The answers 


he gave were as follows: 


“ As to how many baskets of dirt are in the field, it depends 
on the size of the basket. If half as big, two baskets full; if 
one-third as big, three baskets full; if one-fourth, four baskets 


full, and so on. 


“If a man gets up with the sun and travels with the sun, it 


will take him a day. 


no. 


“You think you are talking to a philosopher, but you are 


‘TALK to every woman as if you loved her, and to every man 
as if he bored you, and you will have the reputation of 


possessing the most perfect social tact. 


—Oscar WILDE. 
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Diplomat with a 
studious air 


Boston’s 
New Irish 
Consul 


BRENDAN MALIN 


— ll otinime 


risH Consul Joe Shields has 
handed over his Boston desk to a 
dark-haired diplomat with whom 
he worked in Dublin sixteen years 


i“ for the successor, Gerard 
Woods, born in Athlone, it will be 
one more stage of a career which 
has counterparted in a remarkable 
way that of Consul Shields. 

When, in 1939, Gerard Woods 
was appointed to the staff of the 
trish Land Commission, sitting at a 
neaioy desk was Joseph Shields, a 
tall, keen-~cyed Irish attorney with a 
whimsical smile always creasing his 
face. Consul Shields was then 
Assistant Examiner to the Commis- 
sion, a body engaged on the com- 
plex probiem of satisfying the deep- 
rooted Irish appetite for “a few 
acres of our own”. 

Gerard Woods and himself had 
the same type of material in their 
“IN” tray: questions of title to 
ownership, tenancies, claims for 


bigger holdings, for the migration 
of small farmers from the arid, 
rock-bound Connacht coast to the 
lush, beef-raising plains of the 
Midlands 


Gerard Woods entered the De- 
partment of External Affairs in 
1941, swapping land problems for 
passport procedure. And some 
five years later along comes Joe 
Shields, leaving aside his file of 
complicated land legislation for a 
career in diplomacy. 

Joe Shields was sitting behind a 
First Secretary’s desk in the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs, and a few 
doors away there was Gerard 
Woods, then Private Secretary to 
the late Joseph P, Walshe, Depart- 
mental Secretary. 

In 1947, Joe Shields became the 
Irish Consul in Boston, and two 
years later Gerard Woods went off 
to fill the position of Second Secre- 
tary at the Irish Legation in 
Brussels. Next year he filled the 
same post in the Irish Legation at 
The Hague; then he spent the four 
years, 1951-55, as First Secretary in 
the Irish Embassy in London. 

For the past year he has been a 
First Secretary in charge of the 
Consular Section at the External 
Affairs headquarters in Iveagh 
House, Dublin. 

“ Yes,” says the newly-appointed 
Consul, “Joe Shields and myself 
have been following each other 
around in the same Departments 
and in very similar jobs.” 

Gerard Woods is a diplomat with 
a studious air. His favourite relaxa- 
tion is reading. He received his 
education at Summerhill College, 
Sligo. 


Condensed from Boston Globe 
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He studied at University College, 
Dublin, and entered the Civil 
Service in 1933, serving initially in 
the Revenue Office, the Department 
of Agriculture, and then the Land 
Commission. 

He has been an effective worker 
for the welfare of people of Irish 
birth or extraction abroad. 

During his period as First Secre- 
tary in the London Embassy he 
handled a host of problems affect- 
ing the Irish people resident there. 
These included the making of ade- 
quate provision for Irish people 
temporarily stranded, protecting the 
rights of the Irish under the British 
conscription laws, and providing 
support for the various county and 
other societies catering for the Irish 
people in England. 

“TI lived among the emigrants in 
England, and worked with them,” 
he told me. “I have a tremendous 
interest in that type of work, and I 
look forward to meeting the various 


Doctors and Smoking 


organisations in which people of 
Irish blood are organised in the 
great city of Boston.” 

Consul Woods is married and has 
two children, one aged three years 
and the other aged nine months. 

His wife Finola is sister of Mr. 
Denis Devlin, Irish Ambassador to 
Italy. The youngest of a Donegal 
family of seven, her educational ex- 
perience includes the Sorbonne 
Paris. She is a fluent speaker 0 
French. 

Her father, seventy-eight-years- 
old Liam Devlin, was one of the 
pioneers of the Irish Industrial 
revival. He was a close personal 
friend of General Michael Collins, 
whom he _ actively supported 
throughout the Anglo-Irish War. 

It was in the Devlin home at 
Greystones, County Wicklow, that 
General Collins spent his last night 
in and around the capital. A few 
days later he died in a Civil War 
engagement in County Cork. 


SHOULD you really stop smoking? Not even doctors agree on 

this question. If your doctor is a non-smoker he may ask 
you to stop smoking. But if your doctor is a heavy smoker he 
probably won’t. Cigarettes do him no harm, and he tends to 
think they will do you no harm. 

Doctors are much more aware than most people of the 
limitations of medicine. Medicine is still more of an art than 
a science. Few problems in medicine have a complete 
scientific answer. And many problems still have no simple, 
complete answer. Smoking and what it does to you is one of 


those problems. 


—Irish News. 


"THERE is a distinction between a man saying he knew a 
woman when she was a girl and saying that he knew her 


when he was a boy. 








Do Weather 
Changes 
Affect Health ?. 


Its unwise to 
buy shoes in 
Foehn weather ! 





GUY BETTANY 


ERMAN scientists have dis- 
Cs canees that some kinds of 

weather have an _ upsetting 
effect upon people. It is not entirely 
imagination when people ascribe 
rheumatism and headaches to “ this 
terrible weather.” 

Scientists working in the young 
science of biometeorology claim 
that they know to a certain extent 
how the weather will affect people. 

Changing weather, the result of 
the movements of great air masses, 
makes great demands upon the 
human body. 

The biological reason is not yet 
known, but among the factors 
which may have a bearing are 
pressure on the ear drums, the 
nervous system, the digestion and 
the circulatory system. 

For the purpose of biometeor- 
ology the weather has been divided 
into six phases, as follows :— 

1. Fine weather, with some cloud, 
normal temperature and humidity; 
2. Sunny weather with little or no 
cloud, warm and dry, with rather 
lower barometer; 3. So-called Foehn 
weather, mainly experienced north 
of the Alps: fine sunny weather 
with sharply falling barometer. 
High temperature and dry air; 4. 


Condensed from Belfast News-Letter 





Fine weather, with a falling baro- 
meter and rising storm clouds, with 
increasing humidity; 5. Sudden 
onset of cold with rain clouds and 
rising barometer; 6. Windless, cold 
weather, with few clouds and dry, 
crisp air. 

Most people react similarly to 
these six weather phases. For 
instance, people find phase one— 
with fine weather, some cloud, 
normal temperature and humidity 
—agreeable and stimulating. 

Phase two with warm sunny 
weather we all enjoy, but in 
countries where Foehn is experi- 
enced, notably in Switzerland, 
Austria and Upper Bavaria, it is hot 
and dry in summer and unpleasantly 
mild in winter. Such weather 
causes short tempers and headaches. 

Phase four, which generally 
comes after a spell of fine weather 
with falling barometer, rising storm 
clouds and increasing humidity, is 
generally found oppressive and 
stuffy, and many people do not feel 
at the top of their form. 

A sudden onset of cold weather 
(phase five) with rising barometer 
and rain clouds produces the con- 
dition generally known as damp- 
cold. We feel shivery and do not 
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Between Two Fires 
ADOLPH ZuKor, caught between the bidding of rival com- 
panies and my legitimate demands for more money, used 
to say: “ Mary, sweetheart, I don’t have to diet. Every time 
I talk over a new contract with you and your mother I lose 


” 


ten pounds. 


] 4 told that Mr. Goldwyn looked out of his office window 
one day and observed me in the street. 
“ My goodness,” he is said to have exclaimed. “Ten thou- 
sand dollars a week and she’s walking to the set yet. She 


should be running!” 


—Mary Pickrorp in Sunshine and Shadow. 
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like it at all, although it is not really 
cold. 

But phase six, bringing windless, 
cold weather with dry, crisp air, 
people generally find delightful, 
especially out of doors, although it 
is a trifle cold indoors if there is no 
good heating. 

In one important experiment 
sixty-seven people were examined 
on thirty-one days over a period to 
test their reactions to weather 
changes. From this, conclusions 
were reached which the weather 
scientists believe will be useful to 
doctors. 

For instance, a close connection 
has been found between the blood 
pressure and the rapidity of the 
pulse and various phases of the 
weather. 

In weather phases one and two it 
was found that fine and sunny con- 
ditions raised the blood pressure 
and inrreased the pulse. In Foehn 
and oppressive, stuffy weather 
(phases three and four) they fell. 
Damp-cold (phase five) and crisp, 
dry cold weather (phase six) were 


found to have no effect upon blood 
pressure and pulse. 

Sensibility to pain is less in fine 
and sunny conditions than in close 
and oppressive weather. This indi- 
cates that people who are suscep- 
tible to neuratgic pains and 
headaches are less likely to have 
them in fine sunny weather or on 
cold days than in close, muggy 
conditions. 

Biometeorologists have found 
that accidents in factories are more 
numerous in dull and oppressive 
weather (phases three and four) 
than in hot or cold fine weather. 

In one medium-size factory it 
was found that the works doctor 
had 150 per cent. more to do in 
disagreeable weather than on fine 
days. The doctor said that his cases 
were almost all minor accidents, the 
result presumably of less care in 
handling tools and machinery. He 


‘did not find that there was more 


actual illness in the factory in bad 
weather. 

Investigations are being made to 
see whether road accidents are more 
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numerous in disagreeable weather, 
but the investigators will have to 
differentiate between weather which 
may lower the driver’s attention 
and carefulness and that affecting 
visibility or road surface. 

Sleep depends to a large extent 
upon the weather. In oppressive 
stuffy weather (phase four) people 
often have disturbed sleep and feel 
out of sorts in the morning. Damp- 
cold (phase five) generally induces 
heavy sleep with a depressed, heavy 
feeling afterwards. 

Foehn conditions (phase three) 
are notorious for their effects. Some 
surgeons postpone tricky operations 
when there is Foehn. There is 
generally irritability and headache 


even among normally healthy per- 
sons, and woe betide people who 
buy shoes in Foehn weather. They 
will almost certainly buy a size too 
large, for feet swell badly in such 
conditions. 

Alcohol, coffee, strong tea and 
similar stimulants have an increased 
effect in Fochn, or oppressive, stuffy 
weather, and only a normal reaction 
in other conditions. 

Scientists declare that the prac- 
tical value of their researches will 
help medical treatment, especially 
in cases of circulatory trouble, heart 
and blood pressure, nervous con- 
ditions and digestive complaints, 
but they have far from exhausted 
their subject. 


& 


A SOCIOLOGIST was starting research for a book in which he 

planned to show the misery resulting from large families. 
He knew that a family with thirteen children lived in his 
own neighbourhood, and made tactful arrangements to inter- 


Most Loved One 


view the mother. 


After taking down information about the children’s ages, 
the family income, and such matters, he asked her: “Do you 
think all children deserve the full, impartial love and attention 


of a mother?” 
“Of course,” she said. 


“Well, which of your children do you love the most?” he 
asked, hoping to catch her in a contradiction. 

“The one who is sick until he gets well,” she answered, 
“and the one who is away until he gets home.” 


Worry on Ice 
“you look worried ?” 


—Redemptorist Record. 


“Boy! I am worried! I’ve got so many worries on my 


mind that if anything happens to me today it'll be two weeks 
before I can worry about it.” 























—Reproduced from The Tidings. 
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Why Do 
You Want to 
Be Free? 


BISHOP FULTON SHEEN 


eT Www nnn nne 


o word is more often used and 

misunderstood today than the 

word “freedom”. Almost every- 
one thinks of it as “freedom” from 
something, but rarely as freedom 
for something. 

Some people think they are free 
only because they have no ball and 
chain on their feet, without ever 
adverting to why they want to be 
free, and what is the purpose of 
life. Wives, husbands, teen-agers— 
ali want to be free, but no one 
seems to know why. 

If you stop and think about it 
you will see that, like anything 
else, freedom is meant to be used. 
You seek freedom in order to be 
able to do something with it. 

Now there are three things you 
can do with your freedom: keep it 
for your own selfish desires; squan- 
der it on a thousand passing things; 
surrender it to God. 

The man who keeps his freedom 
only for himself soon loses it en- 
tirely. Once you take everything 
you desire, you soon become the 
slave of your desires. 

If you decide to drink as much 
as you please, you soon find that 


Es ae nan 


but that you belong to drink. 

Decide to eat as much as you like, 
and the same thing happens: you 
lose your control, you become the 
slave of eating and drinking. You 
have lost your freedom in these 
things. 

Other people never really give 
their freedom to anything, even 
things like food and drink. They 
never really desire anything with 
their whole heart, because their 
heart is divided into a thousand 
pieces. They change their desires 
and likes with every passing dis- 
satisfaction. 

We often hear such people say: 
“T must pull myself together.” No 
wonder they feel lost; they are like 
the pieces of a broken mirror, each 
reflecting a different image. 

Unfortunately, this is the sad 
state of millions in the world; they 
are free from something, but free 
for nothing, because they have no 
purpose in life. 

Anyone who wants to be free 
really means he wants to be happy. 
He wants to be free in order to 
choose, to give himself to the things 
that will make him happy. So long 
as people use their freedom to 
choose imperfect things, they will 
never find perfect peace. 

We are made for God. He has 
given us our free wills, our free- 
dom, in order to be able to do His 
will, obey His laws, and so attain to 
our complete happiness in heaven. 

Freedom is ours to surrender. 
We have it to use for something. 
To give it to anything less than 
God is to miss the purpose for 
which God made us free men. 

—Paulist Feature Service. 
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Have successive Irish governments been the 
chief executioners of the language ? 


TAKING THE KNIFE 
TO IRISH 


R. A. BREATHNACH 


NE-THIRD of a century ago the 

first Government of the newly 

established Irish state decided 
that that part of the nation which 
had become independent would be- 
come Irish-speaking as well. 

For doctrinaire Irish nationalists 
this was an inevitable decision. 
Their concept of freedom was clear 
and unambiguous; Ireland not free 
only but Gaelic as well, 

However logical the decision may 
have been one can scarcely regard 
it otherwise than as a decision of 
political idealists. 

A less propitious moment could 
scarcely have been chosen to make 
the restoration of Irish a primary 
aim of state policy. The resurgent 
nat‘on’s political achievement had 
shed all its lustre in the bitter de- 
bates of the soldiers turned 
politicians. 

A government of men better 
schooled in politics, in the art of 
the possible, would have judged the 
time inauspicious and held its hand. 

Perhaps a great popular leader, 
an O’Connell or a Parnell, might 
have succeeded in making people 
understand the issues at stake. A 
leader of real genius very probably 
could have done a great deal to 


lll mmm 


HE author is Professor of 
irish Language and Literature 
at University College, Cork. 
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create the climate of proper pride, 
enlightened conviction and active 
sympathy in which a common-sense 
policy for Irish could bear fruit. 

However that may be, the oppor- 
tunity then lost—if opportunity 
there was to lose—has not recurred, 
and the state policy ever since has 
lacked “the electricity of public 
opinion ”. 

In 1922 Irish had only a pre- 
carious hold as the vehicle of a de- 
caying culture in remote parts of the 
country. Few people had mastered 
the vagaries of its phonology, the 
complexities of its grammatical 
structure and usage, and the re- 
sources of its vocabulary. 

In face of such formidable and 
well-nigh insuperable obstacles, to 
compel large numbers of teaciers 
and others, in a matter of months, 
to acquire somehow a knowledge of 
Irish and some competence, how- 
ever slight, to teach, use, adapt and 
develop it in accordance with the 
particular needs of a more advanced 


Condensed from Studies 
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social milieu was to do violence to a 
delicate and finely-tuned instru- 
ment. 

The immediate result was to put 
into currency in the schools a 
travesty of Irish, pronounced as if it 
were English, which has since be- 
come the normal schoolroom speech 
outside the Gaeltacht, and which 
shows signs of spreading to the 
radio, to the stage—in fact, to 
wherever Irish is spoken by non- 
native speakers. 

In the matter of vocabulary, the 
language was subjected to a course 
of forced feeding which is still in 
progress. Undoubtedly much of this 
was essential, but it was done by 
a nameless committee with neither 
the necessary direction nor the 
systematic thoroughness and regard 
for the resources of early modern 
and dialectical Irish that one might 
have expected, 

The introduction of new words, 
even in large numbers, is a com- 
paratively harmless activity. At the 
worst it may cause temporary con- 
fusion and obscurity. The state, 
however, did not rest content there. 
Some ten years ago a decision was 
reached to standardise the spelling 
of the language for official purposes 
—a long overdue reform which, 
had it been restricted to spelling 
alone, had it been less arbitrary, and 
had it been introduced very 
gradually, would have met with 
general approval. 

But in accordance with the axiom 
ny Len acter bagflowdir oo gs 

i with consultation in 
the matter of the “national lan- 
guage”, the new standard spelling 
was imposed forthwith. 


Many people, fathers and mothers 
of families and others, who thought 
they knew some Irish became con- 
vinced that the language had under- 
gone a far-reaching change which 
put it beyond their ken. All modern 
Irish literature became orthographi- 
cally obsolete at a stroke of the pen, 
and since commercial publishers 
could not be expected to undertake 
the considerable expense attaching 
to the wholesale re-editing of their 
stocks of publications, it was inevi- 
table that many books should go out 
of print. 

The pressure exerted in educa- 
tion, mainly in the national schools 
and to a less extent in the secondary 
schools, is well known, and it can 
scarcely be denied that the machine 
designed to mass-produce speakers 
of Irish has proved to be a iethal 
contrivance. 

That it seems to have uced 
only apathy and a sense of frustra- 
tion in many of the teachers is 
— evidenced by numerous 
pu pronouncements, and there 
is no doubt that the continuous use 
of pressure methods to propagate 
Irish in the schools has killed much 
of the love, joy and pride proper to 
the teaching and learning of the 
language. 

In recent years, the aim appears 
to be, not simply to ensure a reason- 
able competency in Irish, but to' 
establish the language as the educa- 
tional summum bonum. In the 
national schools, where the state 
controls the secular curriculum, 
apparently it was felt that there was 
no need to go beyond the policy of 
pressure. The position is otherwise 
in the secondary schools and 
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colleges where the state has less 
control, 

Accordingly it was mecessary to 
institute a system of rewards, in the 
form of special grants to schools 
and teachers in return for teaching 
subjects through the medium of 
Irish. 

This system of special benefits 
also embraces pupils answering in 
Irish at public examinations, at 
which, since they are provided with 
both the Irish and English versions 
of the papers, they may opt for 
either irrespective of whether they 
have been taught through Irish or 
English. 

In competition for scholarships 
the dice seem to be loaded against 
the good pupil who has been educa- 
ted through English, for bonus 
marks obtained -by answering in 
Irish are counted in determining 
the order of merit. 

For the generality of pupils in 
secondary schools, it would be more 
beneficial to introduce a_ well- 
integrated, practical general know- 
ledge course in Irish, which is 
really what is most urgently re- 
quired, rather than the teaching of 
a great deal of special terminology 
that is scarcely ever used outside the 
school-room and the examination. 
_ Observation of first year univer- 
sity students over a period of ten 
years gives the general impression 
that the increase in quantity, which 
results from teaching subjects 
through Irish, has been secured at 
the expense of quality. It is re- 
markable that so many students who 
secure high honours marks in Irish 
at the Leaving Certificate appear to 
have acquired habits of systematic 





inaccuracy, particularly in speech, 
which university courses fail to 
eradicate. 

The establishment of Irish as the 
summum bonum, then, seems to 
have brought a minimum of real 
progress. Certainly the outcome has 
not been to give the majority of 
students who have been taught 
wholly or partly through Irish any- 
thing approaching a satisfactory 
colloquial command of the lan- 
guage. The writer inclines to attri- 
bute this result to two main factors: 
firstly, the necessity for learning by 
rote when Irish is the medium of 
instruction, and secondly, the belief 
that the more widespread the use 
of Irish as a medium of instruction 
the less need there is for thorough- 
ness in teaching it as a subject. 

It might perhaps be argued that 
it is too soon yet to conclude that 
the restoration of Irish as the ver- 
nacular has failed outright. Certainly 
the hopes of a quick success shared 
by many have been falsified. Yet, 
one might expect that a language 
which was three centuries a-dying 
would take many times thirty years 
to “revive ”. 

But there is only one real test of 
the vigour of a language and, judged 
by this test, natural Irish is still a 
rapidly dying speech. According to 
the Fourth Interim Report on the 
Census of Population, 1946, the 
total number of Irish speakers in 
the Fior-Ghaeltacht in the ten year 
period 1936-46 declined by 18,184 
or 14.8 per cent. to 104,941. In the 
Fior-Ghaeltacht areas of Munster, 
excluding Clare, the total number 
of Irish speakers recorded was 
21,200, representing a decrease of 
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§,247 or almost 20 per cent., and 
the only part of Irish-speaking 
Munster where the language still 
retains a real vernacular vigour is a 
small district situated to the west 
of the English-speaking town of 
Dingle, along the extreme western 
coast of the Dingle Peninsula, 

In face of this calamitous situa- 
tion, to pretend that the restoration 
of Irish so far is anything but a dis- 
appointing failure is to mock our- 
selves. To point to the schools 
where the language is being taught 
and used as a medium of instruc- 
tion and to remark the increase in 
the number of books and papers 
published in Irish, to note the ex- 
tensive use of the language on the 
radio and on official occasions—to 
take comfort from such activities as 
these, praiseworthy though they be, 
is to mistake the shadow for the 
substance. 

Already for more than a genera- 
tion we have been pursuing the 
shadow, and all the time the sub- 
stance of what has remained of 
Gaelic Ireland has been slipping 
away from us. Even the very name 
of the movement, the “ Revival of 
Irish”, reflects our mind’s con- 
fusion. For our first task is not ta 
“revive”, but to preserve that 
which has come down to us. 


The ideal of an all Irish-speaking 
state is a noble one; but the lesson 
to be learned from three decades of 
effort to achieve it by means of 
direct action on the part of the state 
is unmistakable. 

Davis foretold this when he 
wrote: “If an attempt were made 
to introduce Irish, either through 
the national schools or the courts of 
law, into the eastern side of the 
island, it would certainly fail, and 
the reaction might extinguish it 
altogether.” 

We may hope that the patriotism 
of Irishmen today will be proof 
against the reaction which Davis 
apprehended. But it is only too evi- 
dent that the vast majority of them 
are indifferent to the fate of the 
language. 

To an apathetic and doubting 
generation the words of Davis may 
make an appeal still when less 
moderate ones have gone unheeded : 
“Tt is quite another thing to say, 
as we do, that the Irish language 
should be cherished; taught, and 
esteemed, and that it can be pre- 
served and gradually extended.” 

It is not the vision splendid, but 
it is an attainable goal that should 
not be beyond the powers of 
ordinary Irishmen to believe in and 
achieve within another generation. 
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TRAMP stepped up to a well-known actor and asked for 8d. 


for a cup of coffee. 


“ But coffee is only 4d,” objected the actor. 
“I know,” was the polite retort, “ but won’t you join me?” 


EISURE is the spare time a mother has in which she can do 


some other kind of work. 
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PERSONALITY CAPSULES 


The man who starved 
to death 





Sonnets 
and a 
Skeleton 


WE STARTED TALKING ABOUT THE 
sonnets of Shakespeare. My com- 

panion was saying: “‘ Now in the one 

hundred and thirtieth sonnet . . .” 

“Where?” I asked modestly, 
“does Shakespeare himself come 
into this?” 

“He doesn’t,” he replied, “ because 
he never wrote them.” 

Mr. H. K. Kennedy-Skipton is a 
tall, lean man with grey hair. He is 
president of the Dublin Shakespeare 
Society. At Newman’s Oratory School 
in England—the Catholic “ Eton "— 
he taught English. Now he has re- 
tired and lives in a Queen Anne 
house in Co. Wicklow. 

Mir. Kennedy-Skipton was telling 
me of a friend who died recently. 
For thirty years this friend—G. W. 
Phillips—another teacher, worked on 
the theory that Shakespeare did not 
write Shakespeare. 

He has left Mr. Kennedy-Skipton 
a book in manuscript. This book sets 
out to show that, by studying the 
order of the sonnets, there is no 
doubt that Shakespeare did not write 
them. 

Horace Kennedy-Skipton’s ances- 
tor was sheriff of Derry at the time 
of the siege. When James I scrapped 
all the royal charters and granted 


new ones, Sheriff Kennedy brought 
the old Derry one home as a keep- 
sake. It has remained in the Kennedy 
family ever since. 

“The original skeleton on the 
arms of Derry has nothing whatever 
to do with the famous siege,” he 
says. It commemorates the starving 
to death in Buncrana Castle of Sir 
Cahir O’Doherty, and it is strange 
that people should take pride in an 
act that was a forerunner of Belsen.” 

—KILLIAN CONNOR in the Sunday 

Express. 


Cycling to Africa 

Pappy IRWIN, FORTY-THREE-YEARS- 
old mining engineer, of Warrings- 

town, Co. Down, has set off on a 

10,000-miles cycling trip to Tangan- 

yika. Here Paddy will spend the rest 

of his life. 

Crossing from Larne to Stranraer, 
Scotland, his route will be London, 
the English Channel, Dieppe, Paris, 
Spain, Portugal. He will then cross 
the Sahara Desert, where he will de- 
pend on meeting Arabs for food and 
water. 

He will see the Belgian Congo, 
Nigeria and Uganda before passing 
through Kenya into Tanganyika. 
There he will visit his friend, Dr. 
Williamson, who ewns a diamond 
mine. 

“Cycling is my passion,” he told 
our reporter. “I like to keep moving 
to meet new people, and, best of all, 
to renew acquaintance with friends I 
have made in previous wanderings.” 

The last time Paddy cycled to 








Africa it took him eighteen months, 
but this time he will try to get there 
in twelve. 

Paddy paid tribute to the hospi- 
tality of the Arabs. “If a party of 
them came across me while I was 
asleep in the desert they would 
always wait until I woke up and ask 
me if I needed food or water.” 

On Paddy’s last visit to Africa he 
became friends with the King of 
Ashanti, who traces his ancestry back 
to King Solomon. 

—Waterford News. 


TV Star 


Miss GERRIE MEYLER, MEMBERS OF 
whose family are prominent in 
Wexford’s commercial life, first made 
news in Ireland some years ago when 
she won a national beauty contest. 

Lovely, auburn-haired Gerrie has 
since been modelling in Los Angeles, 
doing television work and gradually 
working her way up in a tough pro- 
fession. 

Now she has hit the jackpot. She 
is to play in a film, Gun-smoke, 
which is being made for world-wide 
television showings. 

Hollywood experts are forecasting 
for her a success similar to the one 
achieved by another red-haired Irish 
girl who won a similar national 
beauty contest: Maureen O’Hara. 

—Empire News. 


“ Tall Story ” Chairman 
NE OF THE MOST VERSATILE TV 
and Radio men in London is an 
Irishman, Mr. Robert MacDermot, 
who presides at the B.B.C.’s “ Tall 
Story Club”, in which four guests tell 
tall stories and the others vote them 


PERSONALITY CAPSULES 
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NO FUEL WORRIES 


FPARMER Pat Coneely, near 

Maam, in Connemara, cooks 
his rashers by the most original 
gas-plant in Ireland. 

While in India, Pat saw the 
local people using the natural 
manure from the fields as their 
fuel source. They gather it and 
shovel it down a chute into a 
sunken well from which pipes 
lead out the gas. 

Pat sank a well in Conne- 
mara, collected the cows’ con- 
tributions, led in a water sup- 
ply, welded the pipe to a 
secondhand gas stove—and suc- 
cess was his. 

—The People. 


COON nHnnnn® 


“true or false”. Finally, each guest 
reveals whether the tale really hap- 
pened. 

Lord Brabazon of Tara and Miss 
Barbara Mullen have been amongst 
the most popular story-tellers. 

Mr. McDermot has presided at 
scores of inter-school quizzes and 
parlour games on sound radio, and 
even his friends are sometimes 
amazed at his speed and facility in 
solving the insoluble. 

—Cork Examiner. 


Many-sided Man 


LIM AND DEBONAIR, WITH A COURTLY 

informality born of a true courtesy 
and a lively and learned mind, show- 
ing a touch of the grand manner, a 
perceptive insight into the world 
about him and the men in it, and a 
keen wit. 

Such is that many-sided man, Mr. 
L. S. Gogan, who has been Keeper 
of the Art Division of our National 
Museum for the past twenty years. 
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Now, on the eve of his retirement 
from the Museum, he is best known 
for his work in archaeology. A tire- 
less and versatile pen, he has, among 
other things, re-edited the Irish 
Texts Society’s Dictionary of Irish. 

Mr. Gogan was one-time Assistant 
Secretary of the elder organisation of 
Sinn Féin and later Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Irish Volunteers. 

His interim attendance at the 
Executive of the Irish Volunteers 
produced the mission which led to 
the dispatch of the arms-ship, Aud, 
whose arrival was to mark the date 
of the 1916 Rising. 

He was arrested in Easter Week. 
For a moment his life hung in the 
balance, but he was later released. 
He was then interned, and while at 
Frongoch received from the Camp 
Commandant notice of his removal 
from a junior post in the Museum. 

—Irish Independent. 


Queen of the Ballroom 
OCK-’N’-ROLL MAY SURVIVE IN 
Dublin, for it has received the 

approval of Miss Josephine Bradley, 

leading exponent of ballroom danc- 
ing in Great Britain. 
Recently, Dublin ballroom-danc- 
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The Mocking Twenties 
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ing teachers gathered in Miss Eveline 
Burchill’s studio to learn all about 
rock-’n’-roll from Miss Bradley, and 
they will impart this knowledge to 
their pupils. 

The “Queen of the Ballroom” 
takes ballroom-dancing seriously. She 
claims to be one of the first to launch 
“jive”, and this form of dancing 
grew up to be a very respectable 
adult. I am sure she can do the same 
for rock-’n’-roll. 

Miss Bradley—in private life Mrs 
Wellsley Smith—was born in Co 
Cork, and she has paid many visits 
to Dublin, both privately and for the 
purpose of giving ballroom-dancing 
demonstrations. 

Before her husband’s death, they 
were both familiar figures in Dublin 
ballrooms, for they were the top 
dancers in Great Britain and they 
won every award possible. 

After his death, Miss Bradley left 
London for a world tour, teaching 
ballroom-dancing, and she is the 
commeére every year at the Star Pro- 
fessional and Amateur Ballroom 
Dancing Championships in London, 
where dancers from many countries 
compete. 

—CANDIDA in the Irish Times. 


AT twenty she mocks at the duty you taught her—oh what a 
plague is an obstinate daughter. 


— SHERIDAN. 


[ Have never let my schooling interfere with my education. 


—Mark TWAIN. 
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HOW TO HYPNOTISE 
A LOBSTER 


But you must ask Professor Butler how to 
hypnotise frogs, eels, crocodiles, goats, and 
birds—he has the know-how 


CHARLES ORR 


ROFESSOR BAYLEY BUTLER, of 

Howth, Dublin, possesses a 

letter from the late King 
George VI, thanking him for his 
assistance in am experiment with 
shrimps. 

It had been found that there was 
a peculiar species of fresh-water 
shrimp in Ireland, which had 
adapted itself to live in rivers, 
which had a high acid reactien. In 
Britain it was confined to brackish 
waters near the sea. 

These shrimps live on dead 
leaves or vegetation and form a 
valuabke fish food. The suggestion 
was made that if the peculiar Irish 
species of shrimps could be natural- 
ised in acidic lakes or rivers in 
Britain, the rate of the growth of 
fish—and consequently the fishing 
—might be improved. 

King George, a keen angler, was 
anxious to try the experiment at 
Balmoral and Professor Butler was 
asked to co-operate. 

But there were difficulties. The 
shrimps had to be caught and 
identified, and to allow oxygen for 
their respiration on the journey a 
large volume of water would have 
been necessary. 


“I got over the latter difficulty 
by freezing the shrimps to render 
them inactive, so that they would 
require very little oxygen on the 
journey,” says the Professor. 

“TI sent the necessary directions 
for the cultivation of the shrimps 
and all went well for some time, 
until unfortunately a lead pipe was 
used for supplying the ponds with 
water; and as the Balmoral water 
dissolved lead, the shrimps died of 
lead poisoning.” 

The professor is an expert 
hypnotist, an art which he learned 
at Bonn University. 

“But,” he told me, “I don’t 
approve of human hypnosis except 
for medical reasons, and certainly 
not as a parlour game.” 

He has hypnotised frogs, lizards, 
crocodiles, alligators, snakes, birds, 
goats—even lobsters. He once 
hypnotised an eel. That was at 
Banbridge Eel Fisheries. 

“Some creatures you hypnotise 
by touch. I had the eel stiff and 
immobile in thirty seconds simply 
by gentle stroking. You have to 
catch your eel by the central cylin- 
drical portion—it slips out of the 
hand if caught by the tapering ends. 


Condensed from the Sunday Dispatch 
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“ They thought the eel was dead, 
it was so stiff, but a bucket of cold 
water poured over it quickly 
brought it to.” 

How do you hypnotise a lobster? 
The professor demonstrated this 
to the Royal Dublin Society. “ You 
shake the lobster violently and 
stand it on a table, its head down- 
wards, body balanced on front 
claws against the rostrum. 

“Other creatures you hypnotise 
with your eyes—rabbits, bats, and 
goats. You have to use your hands 
to keep the animal staring. 

“At an hotel in Killarney I 
hypnotised a farmyard cock and 
then signalled to a violinist, who 
brought it to with a few bars of 
Tosti’s ‘ Good-bye.’ I was experi- 
menting at that time on the range 
of auditory perception of birds— 
that is, the highest and lowest notes 
they can hear.” 

During the second world war the 
professor devised a simplified 
system of mapping by using arrows 
with barbs to show the slope of the 
ground and the number of contour 
lines, and photoprints. 

Later he struck on a new process 
for waterproofing military maps, 
using synthetic resin. 

“T found that in wet weather the 
old maps would go to pieces. The 
maps I devised remained perfect. 

“The Americans heard of my 
invention and cabled me. They flew 
an Officer specially from Washing- 
ton. I met him at a Dublin hotel. 
Within a short time he had bought 


my invention and handed over a 
cheque for £2,000. My waterproof 
maps, I heard later, were used in 
the Allied invasion of Europe and 
the Far East.” 

The professor often finds he has 
to turn detective when called on by 
famous firms when big legal actions 
are involved. 

“ Once a consignment of choco- 
lates arrived in England from 
abroad. They were found to have 
whiskers—moulds had grown on 
them during the voyage and a big 
claim was made. 

“TI examined the ship’s holds. 
Then I got charts of the voyage. I 
divided the voyage into eight-hourly 
periods, plotting the ship’s position 
on that chart, then obtained meteor- 
ological reports for the specific 
dates. I was able to produce expert 
evidence that helped to win our 
case.” 

The professor has waged a long 
war against the menace of dry-rot 
in buildings. He has built a factory 
in Dublin to step-up the offensive. 

Starting twenty-one years ago, 
with a capital of £500, he now em- 
ploys a staff of 40 with an aggregate 
pay-roll of £12,000 a year. 

His experts wage the anti-dry-rot 
war in England as well as in Ireland 
—they have “ cured ” churches and 
buildings in Liverpool, Cambridge, 
Ormskirk, and elsewhere. 

He invented a “ periscope” to 
spy out dry-rot in inaccessible parts 
of floors; also a process to 
“ poison ” walls and floors. 


WHEN the truth is in your way, you are on the wrong road. 


‘TH first lesson in self-defence is to keep your glasses on. 
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Father Luke Wadding sought 
the help of Europe for the 





Irish cause 


A FRIAR WAS 
OUR FIRST 
AMBASSADOR 


LUCIUS McCLEAN, O.F.M. 


VER 300 years ago a young boy 

left Waterford, never to return 

to the country for which he 
lived and which, this year, will 
honour him as one of its most out- 
standing and loyal sons. 

Luke Wadding was born in 
Waterford in 1588, son of a rich 
merchant and of Anastasia Lom- 
bard, through whom he was related 
to Peter Lombard, Archbishop of 
Armagh, whom he was to meet later 
in Rome. 

Educational facilities in Ireland 
were not such as his parents would 
have wished for him, so, with his 
elder brother, he left home in 1602 
for Portugal. 

He entered the Irish College at 
Lisbon, leaving it six months later 
to enter the Franciscan Order, into 
which he was received in 1605. 

Eight years later he was ordained, 
after his clerical studies at Sala- 
manca, He was appointed as a pro- 
fessor of Theology at the Franciscan 
College of Leon, and later at 
Salamanca. 

At this time King Philip III of 


Condensed from Father Luke Wadding. Assisi Press, Dublin. 1s. 





Spain appointed Antonio a Trejo, 
Archbishop of Cartagena, to lead a 
royal commission to Rome, to pro- 
mote the cause of the doctrine of 
Our Lady’s Immaculate Conception. 
The Archbishop chose Father Luke 
Wadding as theologian to the com- 
mission. 

In Ireland and Spain the doctrine 
had always been held in honour, 
while the Franciscan Order had 
everywhere taught and defended it. 

Eighteen months later, in 1620, 
the Commission returned to Spain, 
leaving the young Irishman to carry 
on the work. 

An old friary-church, S. Pietro in 
Montorio, where the bodies of 
the [Irish princes, O’Neill and 
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O'Donnell, rest, was the first 
Franciscan dwelling-place of Father 
Wadding in Rome; it belonged to 
the Spanish friars. 

Father Wadding became the 
friend and confidant of many 
prominent people. The Princes 
Barberini and Ludovisi, of the old 
Roman nobility, were among his 
close associates, and it was between 
their palaces he finally found a 
Roman home that has become the 
famous College of St. Isidore. 

Pope Paul V appointed Father 
Wadding as Consultor to the Holy 
Office. The Pope’s nephew, Cardinal 
Scipio Borghese, became as inti- 
mately his friend as did Archbishop 
Lombard, his kinsman. 

His friendship and influence with 
princes and cardinals was completed 
by that with the popes who reigned 
during his life in Rome. 

There was Pope Paul V, Vicar of 
Christ at the time of his arrival in 
the Eternal City, There was Pope 
Urban VIII, who, in 1625, gave 
Father Wadding the Bull of 
Foundation for St. Isidore’s College. 
And there were Pope Gregory XV, 
Pope Innocent X and Pope Alexan- 
der VII, in whose reign the life of 
the great Irishman came to its close. 

The popes appointed him to 
work on various commissions, in- 
cluding the Commission for the 
Reform of the Breviary (1619, 
under Pope Paul V) and the Com- 
mission for the Reform of the 
Missal, in 1631 (on which latter 
committee there were only three 
members). 

In 1652 Pope Innocent X appoin- 
ted Father Wadding to the commis- 
sion set up to examine five proposi- 
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THE NATION’S TRIBUTE 
PATHER LUKE WADDING 

died in November, 1657, 
three centuries ago. 

Working along with the Irish 
Government, the Church and 
the Universities, a Wadding 
Committee, under the chair- 
manship of Very Rev. Father 
Cormac Daly, Guardian of Adam 
and Eve Friary, Dublin, will plan 
the Tercentenary celebrations. 

In Rome, Dublin, Waterford, 
Gormanston and throughout Ire- 
land the Church, the State and 
the Order will celebrate his 
memory. 

The nation will recall the 
name of this Irishman of whom 
the whole world may well be 
proud. 
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tions of Cornelius Jansenius. As 
Consultor to the Holy Office, he 
was in constant touch with ecclesi- 
astical affairs. 

The Congregation of Propaganda 
was established in March, 1622, but 
only in stages did it take over its 
full scope of work; as Consultor to 
the Holy Office Father Wadding 
was adviser on all Irish affairs. 

In 1625 he acquired an old 
Spanish friary in what later was 
named the Via degli Artisti. He set 
about making this a college for the 
training of Irish Franciscan clerics, 
and such it has remained, as St. 
Isidore’s, for the past 300 years. 

By the end of his life St. Isidore’s 
had trained sixty professors for 
various colleges and universities in 
Europe. Many Irish bishops were 
chosen from its staff and former 
students. 

Four years after the foundation 
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THE HAPPY SCHOOLMASTER 


FATHER LUKE WADDING'S tutor was the great Dr. Peter White. 
He, for his principles, had to abandon a classical school he had 
maintained for years in Waterford. He went to Kilkenny, and 
# Wadding was sent to his academy. 
Ri “1 can never,” wrote Wadding, “remember my native land but 
the old schoolhouse rises uppermost in my mind, Peter White its 
pillar. Tall, black-haired, of a complexion ascetic-hued, with his 
great eagle nose—the Happy Schoolmaster—fills me even now 
with affection, inspiration, courage. 

“| am back again with my companions, studying. . . . | am listen- 
ing, spellbound, as the Munster scholar speaks. | can see him as he 
used to stand, the map before him, his hand raised. We embark, 
we sail the Piraeus. He reveals, with unerring hand, the city with 
the violet crown. Our young eyes are ravished with its beauties, 
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beauty all ruined and ravaged, but never, never equalled.” 
—Alan Downey, “ The Glamour of Waterford ". 
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of St, Isidore’s, Father Wadding set 
about supplying a college for the 
education of Irish secular priests. 
With the aid of Cardinal Ludovico 
Ludovisi, who had been appointed 
as Cardinal Protector of the King- 
dom of Ireland, he founded the 
Ludovisian College, now the Irish 
College, of which he was president. 

A third need had yet to be met. 
Young Irishmen anxious to join the 
Franciscan Order had no novitiate 
in their own land; a reception centre 
and first training place would have 
to be found. 

Father Wadding established this 
in a friary he acquired for the 
Province, at Capranica, thirty miles 
north of Rome. Although in these 
better days for our country, the 
early training of the Franciscan 
cleric is accomplished in Killarney 
and Galway, Capranica has re- 
mained part of the Irish Province. 

When founding Saint Isidore’s, 
Father Wadding chose Saint Patrick 
as secondary Patron. Another 
plaque, in the portico of the church, 


recalls the dictum of the National 
Apostle: “Any difficulties arising 
in this island should be brought to 
the Apostolic See; as you would be 
Christians you must also be children 
of Rome.” 

It was the influence of Father 
Wadding which had the feast of St. 
Patrick extended to the Universal 
Church. Today there are more 
churches in the world dedicated to 
Saint Patrick than there are to any 
other saint. 

From the foundation of Saint 
Isidore’s its founder set to work on 
the history (Annales Minorum) of 
the Franciscan Order. In 1639 he 
set out on an edition of the works 
of John Duns Scotus, the Subtle 
Doctor, whose work for the doc- 
trine of the Immaculate Conception 
was an inspiration to him, These 
two great achievements were in 
themselves the work of an ordinary 
man’s lifetime. 

With affairs at home in Ireland 
Father Luke Wadding was expertly 
conversant. To help against diffi- 














Fame in Wax 


A FRIEND has brought me a catalogue of the exhibits in 
Madame Tussaud’s in London. 

I note that a number of Irish-born personalities are repre- 
sented: The Duke of Wellington, Bernard Shaw, Eamonn 
Andrews, Field Marshals Alexander and Montgomery, Greer 
Garson, Commander E. S. Fogarty-Fegen, V.C., and Sergeant 
P. J. Keneally, V.C. (Irish Guards). By no means a formid- 
able list, and it is to be observed that Irish patriots seem to 
be studiously avoided. 

What of the Chamber of Horrors, where murderers and 
other disreputable people are displayed in all their waxen 
infamy? Ireland is weakly represented in this department. 

There are Burke and Hare, the body-snatchers. There is a 
Dennis Collins, who tried to assassinate William IV at Ascot 4 
in 1832; was it for patriotic reasons, I wonder? And there are 
Catherine Flannigan and Margaret Higgins, both executed for 
murder (in 1884). I cannot say for certain, however, that the 
latter three were Irish-born. 
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culties which he could not alleviate, the appointment of Archbishop . 

he had worked incessantly in Rome. Rinuccini. : 

When the Confederation of In ecclesiastical matters there is : 

Kilkenny met in 1642, it appointed evidence of his work and influence ; 

Father Luke Wadding as its accredi- im the appointment of bishops to 
ted agent in Rome, thus making Irish sees that had long been vacant. 
ai him first Ambassador of the Irish The value of his work was so 
teat: Provisional Government. well known in Ireland that the Con- 
feat’. His work as accredited agent federate Chiefs addressed to Rome 
Soe was to solicit the help of Europe for a letter requesting for him the 
n; ie the Irish cause, to seek for men and Cardinal’s hat. The letter had to 
erat | money to help in the national pass through his hands, as he was 
ea | struggle. In 1643 he had Father their agent, but did not pass out of 
ani. Scarampi sent as Papal Envoy to them. He sought no honour for 

car Ireland; two years later he achieved himself. ; 
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—Irish Catholic. 
AN overtired businessman was prevailed upon to take a j 
vacation. He protested that he couldn’t get his mind off i 


his work in mid-winter, but would try. In a few days he sent 
a card, “Having a wonderful time. Wish I were here.” 
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Millions of televiewers saw 
his scowling embarrassment 


Randolph’s 
Blackout 
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Y every known measuring stick, 

the 64,000-dollar Question is 

America’s No. 1 TV show. 
Every Tuesday night, some 
13,000,000 Americans forgo read- 
ing, bypass the movies and other 
forms of entertainment to watch a 
carefully picked group of eccentric 
specialists give everyone a vicarious 
feeling of cupidity. 

Recently promoters of the show 
tried to lure a bigger audience 
than ever with newspaper ads. to 
ballyhoo a mysterious “ world- 
famous guest”. 

As the guest walked front and 
centre the amnouncer intoned: 
“Our next guest on the golden 
threshold of the 64,000-dollar 
Question is from Suffolk, England : 
Mr, Randolph Churchill.” 

After wild applause, Master of 
Ceremonies Hal March moved in: 

Hat: What do you do for a 
living? 

RANDOLPH: I write books and 
articles. 

Hat (coyly): How about your 
father? What does he do? 

RANDOLPH (coyly): He is retired 
now. 

HAL (coyly, and smirking a bit): 
What did c do before he retired? 


RANDOLPH (coyly): Oh, he was 
in the army and later he was quite 
a successful war correspondent. 
Then he went into politics . . . and 
started dabbling in painting. 

Hat (earnestly, and still coyly): 
How did he do—in politics, I 
mean? 

RANDOLPH (coyly): He had a lot 
of ups and downs; then he made 
quite a success at it—particularly 
against that fellow Hitler. Also, he’s 
written some books . . . 

Hat: Well, say hello to Pop. 

Never before had Question per- 
mitted such a heavily advertised star 
on the premises. Randolph Frederick 
Edward Spencer Churchill is forty- 
five, greying, a ladies’ club lecturer, 
sometime correspondent for the 
London Evening Standard and only 
son of Sir Winston. 

“And now,” said Hal March, 
“the time has come to play the 
game.” Big Game-Player Churchill 
picked his favourite category: No. 
6—the English language. 

Har: Here’s the first question: 
Many personal names have passed 
into our language. For example, the 
Gatling gun is named for Dr. R. J. 
Gatling, its inventor. I will describe 
a number of incidents or persons. 
You tell me what word in our lan- 
guage derives from each of them. 
For sixty-four dollars—+ certain 
English nobleman was so absorbed 
in gambling that he would not leave 
the table in order to eat. 

RANDOLPH (triumphantly): SAND- 
wicH! (wild applause). 

Hat: You're right for sixty-four 
dollars. Now for 128 dollars. The 
land agent of the Earl of Erne in 
County Mayo in 1880 was so tyran- 
nical that the peovle banded to- 
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gether and refused to have any 
dealings with him. What word 
comes from this? 

RANDOLPH (squirming): Can you 
put it any better? Er. . . a soldier 
or) Pee 

Hat: He was a land agent. 

RANDOLPH (scowling): Yes. I 
know. Lord Erne, It’s a word like 
“send to Coventry”, but it seems 
to be escaping me. Can you give 
me a clue? 

Hat (desperate): Well, the only 
clue I can give you is that it’s some- 
thing people do to other people or 
nations do to other nations. It’s—I 
might even be misleading you—it’s 
also a verb. It’s something that 
takes place on a nation... 

Hostess (interrupting): There 


isn’t enough time to finish this 
sequence. 

Hat (sympathetically): = Mr. 
Churchill, I'm certainly .. . 

RANDOLPH: How humiliating! 

HAL: It’s Boycott! 

RANDOLPH: But of course... 
I'm having a complete blackout of 
it at the moment. 

Hat: Well, that won’t happen 

again. 
And it didn’t. Though March 
broke the programme’s rules by in- 
viting Churchill back for another 
turn, Producer Steve Carlin had the 
last word: “ There’s no excuse for 
it. I was watching at home and had 
a quiet haemorrhage, Mr. Churchill 
is disqualified.” 


—Time. 


W. B. Yeats and the Secretary 
| KNEw W. B. Yeats well and brought his first child into the 
world . . . I saw something of the family when they lived in 
my house, 42 Fitzwilliam Square (Dublin), for two years while 
I was Master of the Rotunda. They were looking for a tem- 
porary home and George (Mrs.) Yeats asked me if I would 
let them have the two top floors. 

While the Yeats were at Fitzwilliam Square, I still retained 
ryooms there. I then had a temporary secretary, who, poor 
girl, was very ugly. She came into my study one day, remark- 
ing: “I met a queer gentleman on a landing upstairs, as we 
passed he stopped, and, looking at me, said, ‘ Horrible, 


horrible” and walked on.” 


This was, I am afraid, rather typical of W.B., who did not 
consider a person’s feelings until he had wounded them, and 
did not appear to mind having wounded them until their 
reaction to his behaviour showed sufficiently formidable 


indignation. 


—Dr. BetHet SoLomons, One Doctor in His Time. 


NE nice thing about children is that they don’t tell you _ 
boring stories about the clever things their parents said. 


—Eart WILson. 
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Gentle Tough 
Guy of 
Hollywood 


A millionaire who wants 
to farm, a farmer who 
wants to go to sea... 


CAMERON SHIPP 


HREE winters ago when the 
‘hee lay deep and crusted on 

the island of Martha’s Vine- 
yard, Massachusetts, a tough, red- 
headed and famous actor holed up 
in an ancient farmhouse there and 
refused, point-blank, to come out 
and get killed again. 

After almost twenty-five years of 
mayhem at high pay, James Cagney 
had got it into his head that he was 
bored with all this racket. In some 
fifty motion pictures he had un- 
doubtedly fired more submachine- 
gun bullets, clobbered more hood- 
lums and died more grisly deaths 
than any other actor. Now he stuck 
his jaw out and argued that he saw 
no future in another demise. 

Cagney had been the action boy 
of the “thirties, chief cop hater of 
the movies’ gangster era, now faded 
in memory as nuclear physics 
makes submachine guns seem quaint 
and dying no novelty. Could 
Cagney come back and recapture 
public imagination with the old 
excitement? 


Actually, he made no clear-cut 
decision to quit. He had plenty of 
money, and money buys time. 
Cagney simply took off to amuse 
himself with a number of enter- 
prises until something turned up. 
Something did turn up. Meantime, 
note that Cagney is a complex and 
prickly fellow. 

He is an actor who wants to be a 
farmer. He is a farmer who wants 
to go to sea. He is as tough as any 
role he ever played, but he has a 
passion for fine poetry and writes 
verse himself. 

But Jim has a younger brother 
named Bill, and Bill is the spitting, 
brawling image of Jim. That is to 
say, redheaded, quick-fisted, steady 
in the eye, and no man at all to give 
the back of our hand to in an alley. 
Bill is a businessman. He pined over 
brother James’s immolation, and 
suffered several fits of the dark 
Irish broods. 

Bill was convinced that Jim 
might do himself irreparable harm 
professionally and artistically by 


Condensed from Collier’s 
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dropping out of pictures for two 
years. He thought that mature, 
meaningful parts could be found if 
James would come back and work. 

He called from California and 
got brother James on the ’phone at 
the Massachusetts farmhouse. He 
reminded Jim that a few years ago 
20th Century-Fox had paid him 
300,000 dollars for eight weeks’ 
work in one picture, 13 Rue 
Madeleine. 

“ Now, Jake,” he said, “ there’s 
a movie that'll pay you three hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars— 
three hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars, kiddy. What about that?” 

In the end, by hanging on the 
telephone like a party-line gossip, 
Bill did get James back to Holly- 
wood for one picture, Run for 
Cover, which he made for Para- 
mount. No one can say for sure, 
but the fact that Cagney got to ride 
a horse—one of his own, too— 
seems to have had some influence 
on his return. © 

Cagney took on three more for 
three different studios: The Seven 
Little Foys, for Paramount, Love 
Me or Leave Me, for Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer, and Mister 
Roberts, for Warner Brothers. 

He did The Seven Little Foys, in 
which he appears for a few minutes 
only in some hilarious scenes with 
Bob Hope, for fun. Playing George 
M. Cohan again (he won the 1942 
Academy Award for impersonating 
Cohan in Yankee Doodle Dandy) 
Cagney had the time of his life. 
Also, he worked out daily in a 
Paramount rehearsal studio, warm- 
ing uw his dancing legs. Cagney 
emerged full of zing. 


Cagney hit the camera in 1955 
with somewhat the same impact 
with which he smacked it 25 years 
ago. The only real difference was 
this: in °§5, everybody, including 
many actors who actually didn’t 
know Cagney at all, expected him 
to behave like an _ undersized 
monster. 

Doris Day, a girl-next-door type 
until she worked with Cagney and 
grew to acting maturity in Love Me 
or Leave Me, is too well-mannered 
to say precisely that. But Miss Day 
grows voluble on the subject of 
Cagney and is hard to stop. 

“ Most professional actor I ever 
knew,” she says. “He was always 
real. I'd forget we were making a 
motion picture. His eyes would fill 
up when we were working. Never 
needed drops to make our eyes 
shine when Jimmy was on. 

“But he was so gentle . . . so 
very gentle.” Miss Day offered the 
last observation with a kind of awe. 

To Cagney, the essence of acting 
is telling the truth. Like this: 

Some years ago, Bill Cagney was 
tested for a movie role. Jim walked 
in while Bill was slapping on make- 
up for his test. 

“ Well, kiddy,” he said, “ there’s 
not much to tell you about acting 
but this: Never settle back on your 
heels. Never relax. If you relax, the 
audience relaxes. And always mem 
everything you say.” 

Today, as in the beginning, 
Cagney does not brood over his 
parts. He does not rehearse gestures 
like, for instance, Paul Muni. 
Pressed to explain his techniques, 
he changes the subject or refers to 


oe rhythm.” 
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Out of Love Me or Leave Me 
come two anecdotes that show how 
Cagney thinks through a part. 

He played a familiar enough 
type, a Chicago racketeer; but this 
time a mature man, a personality, 
not a film mock-up. The Gimp had 
a bad leg, walked with a limp. 

“The leg was easy,” Cagney 
says, brushing the Gimp’s limp 
aside. “I’m a dancer, after all. 
Dancers can manage their legs.” 
But there was more. 

“Well, if you must know, I had 
to know why I limped. I talked to 
my two doctor brothers, Harry and 
Ed., and we decided that the 
Gimp’s leg had been injured at 
birth. Knowing why I limped, I 
felt natural and forgot it.” 

There is also a scene in the 
picture in which the Gimp is 
elaborately polite to Doris Day. 
Cagney turned the scene into a 
sharp character analysis. 

“ This type of racketeer,” he told 
me, “ considers any kind of polite- 
ness effeminate. He demeans him- 
self with good manners. So, when 
my Gimp had to be polite to the 
girl, he was playing a scene himself. 








Kind of a scene-within-a-scene. He 
pretended to be effeminate. For me 
it was just reporting. That’s what a 
type like that would do.” 

Just about everyone in the movie 
capital praises Cagney for his pro- 
fessional ability, and, more extra- 
ordinary, no one offhand gossips 
about his private life. Why, in 
Hollywood of all places, can the 
latter be so? 

A careful guess is this: curiously 
enough, few persons in Hollywood 
know Cagney really well. He has 
few casual friends, only intimate 
friends. And there isn’t any scandal 
about him. 

Cagney is a loner who goes his 
own determined, prickly way. He’s 
as co-operative as a star kinder- 
garten pupil when he works—then 
he’s gone. Gone back to the ranch 


.and his horses, or to an occasional 


quiet bottle with cronies like 


Norman Anthony, Frank McHugh 
and. Charles Coburn at the Players 
Club in New York. From there he 
hurries to Martha’s Vineyard and 
his farm. 

At fifty-four he is red, grizzle- 
jawed and muscle-bound. He moves 
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from haymow to library, or from 
horseback to yacht, with chopping 
stride. He is taller than you think 
—five feet nine and weighs almost 
ten stone. He answers the telephone 
himself, pretending to be the 
butler. He has no butler. 

Farmer Cagney’s fascination for 
the soil and his fascination for the 
sea are neither whimsies nor ac- 
quired hobbies. They are in the 
bones and blood of this man who 
began life as a kid brawling and 
scrabbling on the streets of New 
York’s Lower East Side. 

The Cagney family sprang to 
New York from County Leitrim. 
But Grandpa Henry Nelson, Cag- 
ney’s mother’s father, was no Irish- 
man. He was a lean, leathery little 
Norwegian, a sailor, and one with 
brine on his tongue, as violent a 
gamester as ever gouged’ an eye. 

Jim attended Columbia Univer- 
sity for one year, then, needing the 
money, took the first job offered— 
chorus boy—and made the: theatre 
his career from then on. No one 
knows how he learned to dance. He 
never took a lesson. But he appeared 
in a number of Broadway shows in 
the twenties. 

Penny Arcade, a play in which he 
worked with Joan Blondell, brought 
him to Hollywood in 1929 at 600 
dollars a week and started his 
motion-picture career. A grapefruit 
distinguished him. 

In Public Enemy, his first impor- 


tant film, he pushed the famous 
citrus in Mae Clarke’s face. The 
gesture so captured the public’s 
fancy that a whole era of woman- 
slapping began on the screen, to 
Cagney’s intense embarrassment. 

From Public Enemy on he was a 
star for Warner Brothers. He made 
3,000 dollars a week and the big, 
memorable, tough pictures followed : 
Lady Killers, Ceiling Zero, Angels 
with Dirty Faces, Each Dawn I 
Die, The Roaring Twenties, City 
for Conquest and Yankee Doodle 
Dandy. 

Cagney’s first pictures cost only 
200,000 to 300,000 dollars to pro- 
duce. They invariably earned more 
than a million for the studio. Jim 
considers arithmetic a branch of low 
cunning, but he can figure when he 
has to. He sent for brother Bill, who 
had become an advertising execu- 
tive in New York. Bill became Jim’s 
financial bodyguard and fronted his 
contractual battles with Harry and 
Jack Warner. 

In 1942, the Cagneys organised 
Cagney Productions to make their 
own pictures and star James. Cag- 
ney Productions turned out Fohnny 
Come Lately, Blood on the Sun, 
Bugles in the Ajternoon, Only the 
Valiant and The Time of Your Life, 
all at immense profit. 

With his slice, Jim took up farm- 
ing and thereafter declined to desert 
the hayrick for a movie lot until 
Bill talked him back. 


NEVER pat a tiger until it’s a rug. 


A MAN never tells you anything until you contradict him. 


—BzRNARD SHAW. 
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Why the big businessmen are 
tumbling into Monaco 





Tax-Free Paradise 
by the Sea 


GARDNER 


MILTON 


ou could put Monaco in the 
Pheenix Park and drive through 
without seeing it. They tell of 
an Irish visitor who drove up from 
Nice last summer to see the fabu- 
lous country of the spinning rou- 
lette wheel. A fly got in his eye as 
he approached Monaco, and when 
he opened it a moment later 
Monaco was behind him. He had 
passed through without sceing it. 
Yet this speck on the thap, no 
bigger than many an Irish farm— 
368 acres—is one of the wealthiest 
places in the world. 
It was hinted that when Prince 
Rainier went bride-hunting in the 


States he was also fortune-hunting. 
Some people, indeed, thought that 
if business were bad at the Casino 
he might find himself with no 
caviare on his gold plate. 

With his private fortune of 
£1,000,000, a yearly tax-free allow- 
ance of £60,000 and {£150,000 a 
year for the running of his palace, 
he is, in fact, better upholstered 
than President Eisenhower or Queen 
Elizabeth of England. 

I don’t know who gets the fee 
that 200,000 tourists pay every year 
to look over the palace. 

Anyhow, there are always postage 
stamps to fall back on. His wedding 
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42 
cake and other incidental matri- 
monial expenses, amounting to 
£150,000, were more than paid for 
by a special issue of postage stamps 
that brought in £200,000, 

Stamps, really, bring in more 
money than hotels. Gross revenue 
from hotels last year was 7 per cent. 
of the national money bag. Stamps 
were 8 per cent. 

The granddaughter of a small 
farmer from Mayo has focussed the 
eyes of the world on this boomland 
of the Mediterranean. She has 
awakened businessmen to the fact 
that here is the No. 1 tax haven of 
Europe. 

It is not to gamble at the tables 
but to play it safe in the jungle of 
international finance that the men 
who make news on the stock ex- 
change are tumbling into Monaco. 

Aristotle Socrates Onassis got 
there first. From Monaco he con- 
trols his gigantic fleets of oil tankers, 
registered under the names of thirty 
corporations. He pays little or no 
corporate or personal income taxes 
anywhere. He could, of course, 
achieve the same result by living in 
Liberia, but “who”, he asks, 
“wants to live in Liberia just to 
escape taxes?” 

The Casino people tried to keep 
Aristotle Socrates out by refusing 
to let him rent any office space— 
so he bought them up. Then he 
found that when the Casino conces- 
sion expires Prince Rainier will have 
a veto on the appointment of direc- 
tors. He won over the Prince with 
big promises about investing in 
local industries, but these promises 
have not been kept; and now they 
say that the Prince may expel him. 
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Big business is making up for the 
slump in roulette. (The Casino, in 
1951, Was running at an annual loss 
of £150,000.) New companies are 
being formed at the rate of one 
every week. Germany’s famous 
Krupp works is the latest. They 
are spending £30,000,000 on an 
assembly plant for surgical and 
optical instruments. 

As companies need publish no 
details of their operations, the Gov- 
ernment does not always know what 
they are doing. It transpires, for 
example, that the name “ Company 
for Study and Creation ” covers one 
of Italy’s biggest shipping firms. 

There just isn’t enough room in 
this sub-tropical paradise for all the 
people who want to live in it. More 
than half the working population 
have to go out and sleep in France 
at the end of their day’s work. 


- Monaco’s fifty-six-man army has to 


do its training in France. If you 
want to play golf or tennis you’ve 
got to go to France. The country’s 
radio and television stations are in 
France. 

Land costs more than {2 a square 
foot, and the only way to make 
room for more feet is to build up 
and down and out. The first sky- 
scrapers are now under way. They’re 
going to put the railway under- 
ground, and the rocks they get from 
the two-mile tunnel will be used to 
build a breakwater that will enable 
Monaco to expand 100 yards into 
the sea on a mile-long front. 

Prince Rainier, who knows all 
his subjects by their Christian 
names, rather enjoyed the family 
atmosphere of his principality be- 
fore his marriage. When he ascended 
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the throne he brought them all into 
the palace courtyard and stood them 
a champagne party. 

But he has admitted that he was 
somewhat hesitant about asking an 
American girl to share his throne 
on that high rock overlooking the 
sea. He was afraid that Grace might 
find life a bit dull. And by dull he 
didn’t mean lonely—he meant never 
being able to get away from people. 

Could he be sure that Grace 
would appreciate his favourite hob- 
bies, which are playing with tigers, 
lions, fishes and the white elephant 
he got from the Emperor Bao Dai? 
He loves wandering among the 
animals in his private zoo and never 
tires of his four aquariums, which 
contain thousands of exotic fish, 


He Knew Who Wrote 


many of which he caught himself 
by skin-diving into the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Nor could he be sure that his 
American bride wouldn’t soon get 
bored listening to him playing his 
own tap-drum accompaniments to 
his great collection of jazz records. 

To avoid those ever-present 
friendly crowds, the Prince and 
Princess spend most of their time 
at sea in the royal yacht. 

The foreign businessmen, even 
more than the Monacans, are wait- 
ing to cheer the arrival of the royal 
heir. Without an heir to the throne, 
Monaco, under a treaty signed in 
1918, would become a French pro- 
tectorate and lose its tax-free advan- 
tages. 


It 


QNE day a teacher decided to ask her class of boys to 


memorise a prayer, so she 
for all of them to copy: 


wrote it out on the blackboard 


“Teach us, good Lord, to serve Thee as Thou deserveth; 





to give and not to count the cost; to fight and not to heed the 
wounds; to toil and not to seek for rest; to labour and not to 
ask for any reward except that of knowing that we do Thy 
will. Amen.” 

When she had finished writing it on the board, the teacher 
turned to her class. 

“Isn’t this a good prayer?” she asked, “I do not know who 
wrote it, but it must have been someone who was willing to 
keep on working for others without ever being tired and with- 
out thinking of getting any pay for doing it.” 

Just then a small boy at the back of the room raised his 
hand. 

“Please, ma’am,” he spoke up, “that must have been my 
mothes.” 


—Francis Howarp in the Family Digest. 


E[XPERIENCE is a comb, which nature gives to men when they 
are bald. 


—EASTERN PROVERB. 
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Gold in Notes 
QN JuLY 10TH, 1853, AN AGED 
farmer from Bandon entered the 
shop of Mr. Hawkesworth, jeweller, 
Grand Parade, Cork, and offered to 
sell him twenty guineas of old gold. 
He said they had refused to take 
them at the bank on the South Mall. 

When Mr. Hawkesworth offered 
him a price, he said he would be at 
a loss in taking it because those gold 
coins were value for 22s. 9d. each 
when he first got them. 

“You must have them a long 
time,” said the jeweller. 

“ Well,” said the farmer, “ I have 
them over forty years and I have 
about 400 more at home, which I 
intend to sell.” 

“ Why did you not put the money 
to some use during all those years? 
Could you not have given it out at 
interest, and look at all the money 
it would have earned since.” 

“Interest! I have lived in the 
world longer than you, Mr. Hawkes- 
worth, and I know that giving out 
money at interest has ruined many 
people. Gentlemen near where I live 
were ruined by paying interest on 
money they borrowed. I lent a few 
pounds once myself, but the man 
got broke and I never saw my 
money afier. I concluded that the 
best way to keep my money was in 
the box at home.” 

“But why do you want to part 
with all those gold guineas now 


after keeping them so long?” 

“ Ah!” said the farmer, “I have a 
reason for that. I read the papers and 
listen to what is said all round me. 
Day after day I hear all the neigh- 
bours talking about Ballarat and the 
other places in Australia where they 
are digging gold out of the ground. 
They say that gold will be shortly 
so plentiful that spades and shovels 
will be made out of it. I brought in 
those twenty guineas before prices 
begin to fall. I intend for the future 
to keep my money in bank-notes, as 
I never heard tell of people finding 
pound notes by digging up the 
ground, and a note is always worth 
20s.” 

—J. T. CoLuis in the Cork 
Evening Echo. 


Posthum(or)ous ! 

[N THE CHURCHYARD AT BIDEFORD, 
the virtues of an Irishwoman are 

extolled—but not without a dig at 

the occupant of the next grave: 


“Here lies the Body of Mary 
Sexton, 
Who pleased many a man, but 
ne’er vex’t one: 
Not like the woman who lies 
under the next stone” ! 


Master John Hall, who is buried 
in Ireland, appears to have been 
very dissatisfied with the fate 
meted out to him in this world, and 
one can only hope that in the world 
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—Dublin Opinion. 
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TRUNK CALL 
OIN O'’MAHONEY, Knight of Malta and barrister-at-law, has 
struck so many interesting tangents off his subject, “ The Back- 
ground of James Joyce,” that his audiences are chuckling. 
He laughs himself. “ Reminds me,” he says, “ of the titles evoked 
by an international competition for a definitive book on the 


ee 


he Englishman called his book: “Elephants | Have Shot”; 
the American: “ Bigger and Brighter Elephants”; the Dutchman: 
“ Twenty Ways to Cook an Elephant”; the Frenchman: “ The Loves 


of the Elephant”; the German: 


“Being a Brief Introduction to a 


27-Volume Study of an Elephant”; the Pole: “Does the Elephant 
Exist?”; and the Irishman: “ The Elephant and Partition.” 
—Liam Robinson in the Sunday Express. 
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beyond he found some compensa- 
tion. His epitaph announces: 


“Here lie the remains of fohn 
Hall, grocer. 
The world is not worth a fig, 
and 
I have good reason for saying 
so.” 

A woman who died at the age of 
seventy-seven was too vain—or toe 
shy—to allow this rather large 
figure to appear on her tombstone; 
so she carefully disguised her true 
age from the cursory reader in the 
following couplet: 

“ Twice six, twice seven, 
Twice twenty and eleven.” 

One cannot help smiling at a little 
rhymed dialogue between husband 
and wife recorded in a rural ceme- 
tery: 

“ WOMAN: 
Grieve not for me, my husband 
dear, 
I’m not dead, but sleeping here, 
With patience wait, prepare to 


die 
And, in a short time, you'll 
come to I.” 


“ MAN: 
I oh not grieved, my dearest 
ife, 
Sleep on, I have got another 
wife, 
Therefore I cannot come to 
thee, 
For I must go and live with 
she!” 
—EGON JAMESON, 1,000 
Curiosities. 
Sad Case 


SECOND-RATE HYMNS OF A BYGONE 

era sometimes reveal the queerest 
quirks of mind. We have two on 
hand which are amusing enough to 
deserve resuscitation. 

Our first displays the iron curtain 
dividing class from class. The ortho- 
dox 18th century had no uncomfort- 
able ideas about liberty, fraternity 
or equality. The rich man was in his 
castle, the poor man was at the rich 
man’s gate, God was in His heaven, 
and so all was right with the world. 
And so, for instance, the Limerick 
philanthropists of 1727 saw nothing 
amiss in making the blue-coat boys 
sing a hymn with the following 
almost incredible verse: 
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“ The meanest reptile of the earth 
Is not beneath Thy care, 
And we, although of humble 
birth, 
Thy godlike beauty share.” 


Our second is from the early days 
of Queen Victoria’s reign. Lest any- 
one think that the verses were hypo- 
critical imperialism, it may be added 
that the author, Rev. J. F. Beddy, 
was a courageous, utterly sincere 
missionary to India who lost all that 
he held dear and still retained his 
longing for the conversion of souls. 
Here are his verses: 


“O pity the Hindoos, for sad is 

their case ! 

For bread they have none, and 
they perish apace. 

May they soon be relieved from 
this terrible rod, 

Have faith in our Saviour, and 
worship our God. 


“©O pity the Hindoos and pray to 

the Lord . 

To send them His Spirit and 
bless His own Word, 

That Hindoos and Moslems, 
converted by Grace 

Will serve Queen Victoria in wer 
and in peace.” 


—R. Wyse Jackson in the 
Church of Ireland Gazette. 


Guide to Irving Berlin 
ON THE Bowery IN NEw YorK 
there exists a dilapidated restau- 
rant in which many years ago a 
penniless lad named Irving Berlin 
waited on tables and picked out 
tunes on the piano for a living. 
Every guide includes the spot in his 
itinerary. 

One evening Irving Berlin, then 
a famous song-writer, decided to 
visit this haunt of his early days. In 
a nostalgic glow he seated himself 
at the old piano and began to hum, 
Oh, How I Hate to Get Up in the 
Morning. 

In the middle of the rendition, a 
bus-load of sightseers shuffled in, 
and their gravel-voiced guide began 
his spiel. 

“Yes, sir, folks,” he declared, 
“this is the very place the great 
Oiving Boilin began his career sing- 
ing songs on that same pianner you 
see standing in the corner. 

“As a matter of fact, the song 
that Bowery bum is playin’ this 
minute happens to be one of Boilin’s 


own songs.” 

The guide then walked over to 
the piano. 

“Fella,” he announced, “if 


Oiving Boilin could hear the way 

you’re moiderin’ one of his greatest 

songs he’d toin over in his grave.” 

—BEnNETT CerF, Life of the 
Party (Hammond. 16s.). 


PRETTY much all the honest truth-telling there is in the world 


is done by children. 


—OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


You can get to the ends of the earth by lying, but you'll 


never get back. 








EFORE I met Anew McMaster I 

had heard many stories about 

him. 
It was said that he ruled his 
re, Oi | with an iron hand and 
that he loved a joke against himself. 
All my informants were agreed on 
one thing: that he was a fine actor, 
and they urged that if ever I got a 
chance to work for him I should 
do so. 

I was rehearsing for a new play 
that was due to come to London’s 
West End after a provincial try-out, 
but somehow I felt it would not 
reach that far. After three weeks of 
intensive rehearsal I could see no 
more in it than at the first reading. 

How tired I was of the run of 
shallow modern plays I had been 
working with for years. Since I came 
back to the theatre after the war, I 
could honestly say that I had not 
found more than one, or perhaps 
two, good plays that were worthy of 
remembrance. 

While glancing through The 
Stage I came upon an advertisement 
for “Actors and Stage Director 
required for a Shakespearian com- 
pany in Eire—all tall if possible. 
Apply Anew McMaster,” followed 
by the address of a hotel in Victoria. 


Actors and actresses dashing in from the 
sea to rehearse their “ bits” ... 


Behind the Scenes on 
My Irish Tour 


ERIC PYBUS-PATTISON 


I wired, “ Have heard so much 
about your wonderful company. 
Will you see me?” He ’phoned me; 
yes, he could see me at I1 a.m. the 
next day. 

Now, having been told that Mac 
was nearer sixty than fifty, I was 
taken aback when into the hotel 
lounge charged a lithe, sunburnt 
figure, well over six feet. He shook 
my hand. “ My word, you are tall, 
aren’t you—what parts have you 
played?” was his first salvo. 

I told him I was nobody’s actor, 
but that I was an experienced stage 
director, had never seen Ireland 
(though I had been in theatre all 
over the world), but was anxious to. 
We talked for an hour or more, and 
I was introduced to his charming 
wife, Marjorie, a petite lady whom 
I remembered playing in London in 
Peter Pan before the war, apart 
from the work she had done with her 
brother, Micheal Mac Liammodir. 

It was arranged that I would tell 
them firmly in two weeks if the play 
I was working in was coming to 
London, otherwise I would join 
them in three weeks’ time. My play 
did not come to London, and one 
fine morning I sailed into Dublin’s 
North Wall, complete with all my 
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BEHIND THE SCENES 


worldly goods, for what was to be a 
five-month tour, but which ended 
in a happy association of over four 
years. 

After the rush and bustle of Lon- 
don, Dublin seemed peaceful, and 
the clock was not the be-all or end- 
all of life. After the strict discipline 
of the English theatre, I was rather 
shocked at the easy way everyone 
called the Guv’nor “ Mac” and it 
took me more than a year to get 
round to it! 

The tour opened in Sligo town, 
and I well remember our opening 
play: Macbeth. Now this is just 
about the most tricky of Shake- 
speare’s plays from a lighting and 
staging angle, added to which I had 
never done it. (In fact, up to that 
time I had never handled any of 
Shakespeare’s plays.) 

We had rehearsed at full pressure 
in Dublin, and had seven plays in 
the repertoire; we added seven more 
during that tour. 

We played every night, including 
Sunday, after which we pulled down 
the scenery, curtains and lighting 
(20,000 watts of it), packed them 
up and loaded into a CLE. lorry 
and trailer on Monday morning at 
6 a.m. And thence to the next town, 
where we unloaded, put it all up 
again, and opened the same night. 

I could never believe that the 
country people would like the 
classics, but I was so wrong. The 
Irish have a refreshing, true sense 
of theatre and things theatrical. Even 
farmer’s lads can quote Shakespeare 
at you; what’s more. they under- 
stand and like him, too. . . . More 
than I can say of their English 
counterpart, I fear. 
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When my final curtain had fallen, 
and the theatre closed for the night 
somewhere in the deep country, 
many a good pint of stout have I 
consumed behind locked doors (and 
drawn blinds), where the magical 
password, “McMaster’s Company”, 
opened many back-doors to me. 

Many is the time I have made my 
way to my rooms, some hour be- 
fore dawn, full of stout, but fuller 
in mind after the talk I had been 
listening to. 

Frankly, I had been worried as 
to what kind of reception I, an 
Englishman, might get working in 
Ireland. I need not have worried. I 
leave Ireland with some wonderful 
memories and friends. 

There are some other memories, 
too, that I shall keep in the store- 
house ef my mind, and trot them 
out when I find myself putting on 
some dreary drawing-room farce 
here in London. 

The first time, for instance, I 
saw Mac play Othello and Gidipus 
Rex. The opening night of King 
Lear—when Mac played it for the 
first time. The fire in August, 1955, 
in Skibbereen, when we watched 
helplessly as everything we had went 
up in a furnace of flame that used 
to be the Town Hall, and Mac’s re- 
mark to me: “ What a good job I 
remembered to pick up the pro- 
gramme money from my dressing- 
table.” 

I shall always remember, too, the 
Saturday morning when, after many 
desperate "phone calls, I drove the 
car with Mac and our business 
manager to Dublin and back again 
to Bantry on the Sunday with a 
lorry-load of scenery, costumes and 
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lighting that we had begged, bor- 
rowed and almost stolen from every- 
one we knew, so that we could 
open, as billed, on the Monday. 

How my staff and myself worked 
all that week, spending only three 
nights in bed, so that we could get 
all the stuff made to put on our pro- 
ductions each day and the do-or- 
die spirit in which they worked. 

I shall never forget the crowds at 
the Pageant of St. Patrick at Croke 
Park, when Mac played St. Patrick, 
and I did the lighting. Nor shall I 
forget the reopening night of the 
Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, after its .re- 
building, on November 25th, 1955; 
Mac, as Master of Ceremonies, re- 
opened the theatre, and I stage- 
directed the last act of Othello, 
which he played there before the 
President of Ireland, Mr. Sean T. 
O’Kelly. And the party given after- 
wards by Mr. Elliman, (The only 
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unpleasant memory of that night 
was my throbbing head as I drove 
ns to the West of Ireland the next 
day. 

I have pleasant memories, too, of 
rehearsals by the sea: actors and 
actresses dashing in from the water 
to rehearse their “ bits”, and then 
dashing back again . .. Mac as 
eager as any of them. 

For health reasons, I have to vaork 
here in London the fleshpots, 
but I cannot but feel that one day I 
may be again in the prompt corner 
of the stage with my fights and my 
staff around me, and bring in the 
pink spot for the lantern-light as 
Mac enters in the last act of Othello, 
and hear his theme music—but, 
above all, the music of that great 
voice as he speaks his first lines: 
“ It is the cause, it is the cause, my 
soul, the cause, let me not name it 
you, you chaste stars.” 


Ss 


"THE old man had led a sinful life. But at last he plucked up 
courage to go to Confession. 
“It’s forty-five years, Father,” he said. “Will you help 


Not That Bad 


me?” 


The priest asked questions, the old man told all kind of 
offences against God’s law. At last the priest said: “We have 
nearly finished now. Tell me, did you eat meat on Fridays?” 

“Meat on Fridays?” exclaimed the old man. “Meat on 
Fridays? Yerra, Father, what do you think I am—a heathen?” 


—Redemptorist Record. 


WRITTEN on A SKULL: “Lamp, what hast thou done with 

the flame? Skeleton, what has thou done with the soul? 
Deserted cage, what hast thou done with the bird? Volcano, 
what hast thou done with the lava? Slave, what hast thou 
done with thy master?” 
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Paddy’s 
One-Woman 


War 
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. Y story is not very excit- 

M ing,” said Mrs. Paddy Alvey 

in a firm Irish voice. Mrs. 

Alvey, a housewife from Menston, 
near Leeds, was being modest. 

Before she married, she was Paddy 
O’Sullivan, a wireless operator who 
parachuted into France in 1944. 
Her job was to maintain communi- 
cations between the Maquis and 
London from the time she was 
dropped until the Liberation. 

Paddy O’Sullivan . . . how is it 
that a person who speaks with an 
Irish accent and who has a name 
as Irish as that could speak French 
well enough to do the job for which 
she was chosen? 

Mrs. Alvey told me the answer 
to this one. She said that when she 
was five she took to running away 
from her home in Dublin to join 
her grandmother on the other side 
of the city. An attempt to settle this 
home problem resulted in her being 
taken for a three-month holiday to 
Belgium. 

This holiday with relations in 
Belgium never ended, for the child- 
less relatives were only too de- 
lighted to have Paddy with them 
and to bring her up as their own. 


As a result the three months 
lengthened into thirteen years. 

But how did Paddy come to be 
swinging on the end of a parachute 
above Occupied France at 1.30 a.m. 
on St. Patrick’s Day in 1943? Says 
Mrs. Alvey: “I never really found 
out. I know that sounds ‘silly, but I 
joined the W.A.A.F. as a sergeant 
interpreter and found myself doing 
everything but interpreting.” 

Everything included wireless 
operating. 

It may be just the whimsical 
touch of the Irish, but the way 
Paddy describes wandering in and 
out of various offices in Whitehall 
in search of a job is a joy to listen 
to. Finally, however, she found her- 
self in a room in the Horse Guards 
in front of an officer whom she was 
convinced was mad. He asked her if 
she would like to go to France. She 
said “ Yes”, signed on the dotted 
line and was very soon afterwards 
training as a secret agent. 

“I was always scared of jumping 
by parachute,” she says, “ but 
someone with a name like Paddy 
wasn’t meant to be scared, so I said 
nothing. 

“T reckon that I have now made 
about fifty jumps, because when I 
returned from France they used us 
women as examples to men who 
were nervous. And no Englishman 
will hesitate to do something if he 
sees a woman can do it.” 

The sort of thing that she de- 
scribes at the start of our conversa- 
tion as “unexciting” was being 
taught to ride a bicycle by two 
German soldiers. They little knew 
the blonde they were teaching to 


ride was the woman they were 
scouring the country for—the 
woman who at every available 
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opportunity was transmitting mes- John, aged eight, and Robin, who 


sages to London. likes it to be known that he is well 
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Now Paddy O’Sullivan is Mrs. over six and a half. 


Paddy Alvey, housewife, W.V.S. 
worker and mother of two boys, 


Evening News. 


The Most Dangerous Sport 
‘Tue last time I was in Donegal, I had a vivid account from 
an old man of my grandfather’s habit of racing his tandem 
against a fellow-magistrate, after petty sessions, from Moville 
to Castle Cary. The Moville-Derry road along Lough Foyle 
is beautiful but not, even now, remarkably wide or straight. 
It is full of hills and fenced by stone walls. The notion of 
driving a tandem, even by itself, along such a road, is 
alarming. 

Those were the days, too, of the long trace. That is to say, 
the traces from the leading horse went straight back to the 
wheeler’s trace buckles. This meant an immense length of 
leather, which, unless the leader was right up to his collar all 
the way, looped down toward the road, so that, at any check, 
he was extremely likely to get his leg over it. He would then 
kick the wheeler on the nose, the wheeler would put his hoofs 
through the gig, and the driver, if he was wise and lucky, 
jumped over the fence. Tandem driving was probably the 
most dangerous road sport ever invented. The driver had 
almost no control over his leading horse. A shy could tangle 
him up; a wagon, met at a corner, could mean a heap of 
kicking horses, splintered shafts, and broken wheels, all over 
the road. 

My father has told me how my grandfather, in one race 
tooling along at full gallop, braced up with back well hollowed 
and his elbows well down, said to him, then a boy of sixteen, 
sitting beside him, “Hold me _ together, Arthur—I’m 
bleeding.” 

He had just had an operation for stone, and the wild 
bouncing of the gig and the pull of the reins had torn away 
some stitches; blood was running on the floor. My father 
duly put his hands up under my grandfather’s coat and shirt, 
took a grip of his flesh on each side of the wound, and 
squeezed it together until the race was over. 


-—Joyce Cary in the New Yorker. 


N© woman objects to being called intelligent so long as you 
can make her feel sure it has done no harm to her looks. 


—KENDALL McDONALD in 
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The first fashion show was held by 
the house of Worth in Paris 100 years ago 


Fops, Fashions and Frills 


EUGENE GOULDING 


ELLS have played an important 

part in the evolution of clothes. 

In the 14th century, men liked 
to trim their garments with bells. 
One German emperor is reputed to 
have decked himself out in a cos- 
tume tingling and jingling with 
more than 500 bells. 

For centuries women’s’ clothes 
were bell-influenced, and in the 
16th century a fantastic garment 
made its appearance: the bell- 
shaped farthingale, a mammoth 
petticoat or skirt securely supported 
By a large heavy hoop of iron or 
steel. With the farthingale women 
wore a stiff dress called a stomacher, 
which came to a point at the waist. 

Because of the limitation of the 
seating accommodation at the Music 
Hall, Fishamble Street, Dublin, 
when in April, 1742, Handel’s 
famous oratorio, The Messiah, was 
first performed, the advertisement 
requested the ladies to come “ with- 
out hoops” and the gentlemen 
without their swords. 

Later the hoop was modified, and 
when it made its final appearance 
in the 19th century to support the 
Victorian crinoline, it was a mere 
half-pound in weight. 

Women wore the crinoline in 
English factories, but when many 





thousand pounds’ worth of goods, 
particularly pottery, had been 
swished to the floor by those grace- 
ful garments, the hooped crinoline 
degenerated into the bustle. This 
was a stecl-wire cage on which a 
huge pile of feminine drapery was 
safely deposited. 

The story of clothes is the story 
of the human race. 

Up to the middle of the 14th cen- 
tury clothes generally conformed to 
a rigid simplicity. Designs did not 
exceed the limits of basic geometri- 
cal shapes like circles, squares or 
rectangles, and in those shapes 


Condensed from The Word 
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N the 17th century hats were not worn on the head, but were 

carried under the arm so that the delicately-ordered periwig 
might not be disturbed. Men and women powdered their hair or 
their periwigs. 

In fact, powdering of the hair became a job for the expert. It j 
was necessary that the powder be distributed evenly. The wealthier j 
people had special rooms set aside, where they would sit, their : 
faces patiently buried in a paper bag while a servant threw the 
powder up at the ceiling so that the powder might then fall evenly 
on his master’s head. 

The powdering of the hair had an interesting economic conse- 
quence People argued that as the powder was manufactured from 
wheat it was helping to maintain bread prices high. 

William Pitt, in 1795, raised income for his Government by tax- 
ing everyone who powdered the hair. When the tax was repeale 
in 1869 nearly 800 people were still paying hair-powder tax. ‘ 
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clothes were draped or folded about 
the wearers. 

Though plain in design, the 
clothes of the ancient Egyptians, 
Assyrians and Babylonians were 
often elaborately embroidered and 
lavishly decorated witth a great 
variety of ornaments. 

So many jewels graced some 
Assyrian clothes that scarcely any 
material was visible. The dress of 
the Greeks was more dignified and 
graceful, though they were fond of 
bright colours. 

The predominant Greek dress 
was the chiton, a long, loose-fitting 
garment of wool, worn by men as 
well as women. In ancient Persia, 
coats and trousers were worn, the 
Celts being reputed to have intro- 
duced the trousers into Britain and 
Ireland. 

For centuries the toga remained 
the popular dress of Imperial Rome. 
From their place of honour in the 
Coliseum, Roman Emperors in their 
purple togas gave the “thumbs 
down” sign as the early Christians 
were martyred in the arena. 

The design of clothes did not 


undergo any great change until about 
1350, when they were first “ made 
to measure”. But tailors were soon 
faced with serious technical diffi- 
culties when the fashionable houp- 
pelande arrived. 

They went apoplectic trying to 
cut out these enormous gowns of 
brilliant colours and fantastic em- 
broidery. One writer suggested that 
the fields were more suitable places 
for cutting-out the houppelandes, 
which were often more than twelve 
yards wide. 

A French prince, Charles of Or- 
leans, must have had the biggest 
houppelande of all, for he was deco- 
rated with 960 beautiful pearls, 
while on one sleeve a love song was 
embroidered—the bars of the music 
in gold! 

Up to the middle of the 18th cen- 
tury men were as fastidious about 
clothes as women. It was men, not 
women, who, during many periods, 
set the world of fashion agog with 
fantastic outfits. 

A gentleman named Schwarz and 
his son insisted on having their por- 
traits painted in each new garment 
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they bought. There are 140 of these 
portraits. The younger Schwarz, 
who lived in Augsburg about 1520, 
did not exaggerate the sartorial out- 
look of his time when he said: 
“For my part, garments cannot be 
too outlandish in shape, for the 
more extraordinary the cut of hose, 
doublet and shoe, the more I like 
wearing them.” 

Men, too, loved colours, and they 
had a marked preference for red. 
Men who dressed in dull colours 
were considered odd. 

Clothes-conscious men of former 
centuries had their garments slashed 
so that the lining was visible. A 
German, in 1523, boasted that his 
doublet had 4,800 slits in it, which 
were effective in showing off the 
white velvet lining to the best ad- 
vantage. 

Post-Reformation men wore 
trunk-hose, and underneath the silk 
lining, in order to give “ fullness ” 
to the hose, they stuffed rags, 
horsehair or grain. 

Men’s ruffs were far larger than 
women’s in circumference. So huge 
did they become that special 
spoons with long handles were 
manufactured to enable the wearers 
of ruffs to circumvent the outside 
edge of the ruff so as to feed them- 
selves with more ease. 

The fashionable Englishman of 
the 17th century was a fop of rib- 
bons, lace and frills. He was gaily 
reacting against the Puritan prudery 
of Cromwell’s Commonwealth. He 
wore petticoat breeches, and was 
decorated with bunches vf ribbons 
at his waist, elbows, knees. 

No wonder John Evelyn could 
write, in 1661: “It was a 


silken thing which I spied th’other 
day through Westminster Hall, that 
had as much ribbon about him as 
would have plundered six shops, 
and set up twenty country pedlars, 
ne his body was drest like a May- 

a 

Samuel Pepys wrote in August, 
1662, about his “new silk suit” 
with gold and silver buttons and 
solid lace frills at the wrists. “I 
pray God,” he wrote, “ to make me 
able to pay for it.” It cost him £24. 

The 19th century was the cen- 
tury of the dandies. One of the 
greatest of these, Beau Brummell, 
had as his slogan, “ No scents, but 
plenty of clean linen.” His insist- 
ence on cleanliness was a much- 
needed reaction against the curious 
convention of the 18th century 
which favoured people not washing 
themselves. Boswell, for example, 
seldom washed himself. 

In the 16th century women wore 
silken or velvet masks called vizards. 
To the inside was attached a button 
which the lady held in her mouth 
to keep the mask in position. 

At that time men and women of 
the middle class seldom wore ex- 
pensive fashionable clothes. Their 
clothes had to be of good-quality 
materials and satisfy utility rather 
than fashion. Poorer people bought 
clothes that had to last a life-time 
and probably be handed down from 
father to son and from mother to 
daughter. 

From time to time regulations 
were made regarding the wearing 
of clothes. Sometimes they aimed 
at maintaining class distinctions, or 
to prevent the use of certain 
materials, or to curb the popularity 
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of foreign fashions, or even to save 
people from fraud in the wearing of 
artificial jewellery. 

But perhaps no law was so pecu- 
liar as that made in England in the 
15th century which prohibited all 
men with incomes of less than £40 
a year from wearing shoes which 
had toes of more than two feet 
long! In many cases they had to be 
stuffed with soft material to keep 
them in position. 

This fashionable footwear had its 
drawbacks. If the wearer wished to 


walk upstairs he had the choice of 
removing his shoes or going up 


Women, too, had their difficulties 
with footwear. In Venice, for in- 
stance, in the 16th century, a special 
type of shoe mounted on a 4-inch 
wooden platform was introduced. 
It was called the chopine. To walk 
out in her chopines, the lady of 
Venice had to employ two servants 
to support her on each side so that 
she might maintain her balance on 
her stilt-like shoes. 
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F a friend were to give you an orange he’d simply say, 


Legal Orange 


“ Here’s an orange.” 


But when the transaction is entrusted to a solicitor he 


might put it this way: 


“I hereby give and convey to you, all and singular, my 


estate and interest, rights, title, claim and advantages of and in 
said orange, together with all its rind, juice, pulp and pits and 
all rights and advantages with full power to bite, cut, and 
otherwise eat the same, or give the same away with and 
without the rind, skin, juice, pulp or pits, anything herein 
before or herein after or in any other deed, or deeds, instru- 
ments of whatever nature or kind whatsoever to the contrary 
in anywise notwithstanding.” 

Then another smart legal eagle may come along and take 
it away from you. 


Don’t Be Talking! 


ARROTS can talk, and so can budgies. But did you know that 

monkeys can also talk? 

A dictionary of monkey language was compiled by Sir 
Richard Burton, the scientist and linguist, nearly 100 years 
ago. He claimed to have found 40 words which the animals 
used among themselves. 

And just before the last war, a Dr. Smith, working in 
Munich, said that he had identified seven words used by 
cockerels and 12 words used by hens. 
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Conflict in the Holy Land 





Sinister Notice at 


Beershebah 


LIAM O’KELLY 


N an eye-wearying desert in the 

South of Israel lies the straggling 

town of Beershebah. From this 
town the solitary road led south, to 
as barren and inhospitable a region 
as man could visualise. And just 
outside the town stood a large 
notice, written in English and 
Hebrew. It read: 


“ Travellers are hereby warned 
that they must not pass beyond 
this point if unarmed. Persons 
wishing to go south must consult 
the police in Beershebah.” 

Here each traveller halted. The 
terse legend brought home to him 
the fact that he was in one of the 

Condensed from 


world’s trouble-spots. The Arabs 
and the Jews at war. 

But this is a trouble-spot with a 
difference. Trouble in the Holy 
Land affects the Christian, to whom 
this is the sacred land of Christ; the 
Moslem, to whom Jerusalem is 
Islam’s second holiest city; and the 
Jew, whose nostalgic memory roams 
from the Israelite conquest to the 
destruction of the Temple. 

Geographically, the Holy Land 
is divided by the Jordan rift valley 
into a western coastal and relatively 
fertile plain, and an eastern desert 
plateau. Since time immemorial 
armies have fought to gain control 
over the western side (now Israel). 


The Kerryman 
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During the time of the British 
mandate in Palestine, Arabs and 
Jews lived there. With the with- 
drawal of the British, the Jews and 
the Arabs clashed. 

The Arabs wanted an all-Arab 
State, and the Jews wanted to re- 
turn to the Promised Land, and to 
establish there the new State of 
Israel. The fighting resulted in a 
Jewish victory and the establishment 
of the Jewish State. 

The war brought problems that 
have caused an increasing division 
between Arabs and Jews. 

A basic problem was that of the 
Arab refugees. During and after the 
fighting some 500,000 Arabs fied 
into Jordan, the area controlled by 
their fellow-Moslems—as much in 
terror from actual incidents, as 
spurred on by rumours and vicious 
propaganda. 

These refugees have been housed 
(since 1948) in camps, tents and 
caves. They live in conditions of in- 
describable poverty and misery. The 
Israelis claim that they were not 
driven out. As evidence, they point 
to the large Arabic-speaking Moslem 
communities living peacefully in 
Israel. 

Israel invited her own refugees— 
from all over the world—to settle 
on the abandoned land. For this 
reason she could not take the Arab 
refugees back; nor could she afford 
the unlimited indemnity demanded 
by the Jordan Government. 

Jordan did little to better the con- 
ditions of the refugees. To settle 
them elsewhere, or to satisfy them 
‘in any other way, would have meant 
relinquishing an excellent psycho- 
logical propaganda weapon, 


Another grave problem was the 
arbitrary armistice line. It cut 
through towns and cities, through 
holdings and even cemeteries. 

In many places it was vague and 
unmarked; a no-man’s-land where 
one could quite easily wander into 
enemy territory—if one is not shot 
before getting so far. Every day 
there is trouble along this demarca- 
tion line. 

The city of Jerusalem is divided 
into the old and the new. The 
dividing line, I saw, was a desolate 
200-yards-wide stretch of bombed 
houses, overgrown with weeds, in- 
fested by rats and half-wild stray 
dogs. 

Along the ramparts of the old 
city the Arab Legion mounted 
guard, with rifles at the ready. Any- 
one hazarding into the no-man’s- 
land was shot. Sometimes even the 
“ Magen David ”—the Red Cross 
of Israel— was held off by rifle fire 
until the unfortunate was dead. The 
city was depressing; the busy stream 
of tourists was no more. The weeds 
of the no-man’s-land were choking 
the life out of Jerusalem. 

Yet another problem was that of 
the water rights. The Israelis, busy 
on a vast drainage scheme for the 
area of Galilee and their arid 
southern desert, turned to the River 
Jordan, among other rivers, for 
water. The Arabs harassed the 
Israeli workers with rifle fire. 

The Arabs told me the level of 
the Jordan in this territory had fallen 
a foot since the beginning of these 
drainage operations. This has re- 
sulted in the formation of large 
areas of filthy, mosquito-breeding 


mud. 
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The Israelis said they were not 
interfering with the river as such, 
but were draining the swamps in the 
upper reaches of the river: the Lake 
of Hula, in Galilee. 

Neither accusations nor rifle fire 
will solve this problem. This has 
been attempted, and plans worked 
out, but the atmosphere of sus- 
picion has ruled out all co-operation. 

The irony is that competent 
neutral engineers demonstrated that 
there was more than enough water 
to satisfy all needs if it were used 
intelligently. 

The division of the land by the 
demarcation line resulted in costly 
and unnecessary undertakings. Pre- 
viously one took the main road from 
Jerusalem to Bethlehem. This road 
was bisected by the armistice line, 
so the Arabs were obliged to build 


a new, difficult and costly road, in- 
creasing the distance threefo'i. 

Added to the cost of the highway 
was the cost of a fleet of thirty-ton 
trucks capable of hauling loads up 
cruel gradients where the summer 
heat reached 115 degrees Fahren- 
heit in the shade. 

A doleful sight was the little 
narrow-gauge railways that used to 
join up the towns and villages of 
Palestine. It now lay abandoned, 
its tracks chopped by “ the line ” 
in a dozen places. The rolling stock 
lay, plundered and rotting and half 
derailed, in the empty weed-infested 
stations, 

Well may the traveller turn 
silently back from the notice outside . 
Beershebah. Where man’s obstinacy 
prevails, peace and philosophy have 
little place. 


z 


Two wealthy Chinese merchants living in Los Angeles were 
invited to spend the day at a luxurious golf club, where 
they saw for the first time a game of golf being played. 
After watching for some time a couple of golfers hacking 


Chinese Puzzle 


their several ways out of a bunker, one Chinese turned to his 
friend and said: “Wouldn’t you think that men as rich as 
that would get servants to perform such arduous and un- 
pleasant labours for them?” 


HEN a noted actor was past 70, he suddenly acquired a 
great enthusiasm for gardening. He explained, “The 
saddest thing in old age is the absence of expectation. Now a 
garden is full of expectation, and you get a lot of things you 
don’t expect, too.” 

There’s a magic in expectation, Anyone who has seen a 
dream through, from conception to realisation, will tell you 
that the greatest pleasure has been not so much in the final 
success as the working and planning towards it. 

—James Keiier, Stop, Look, Live. 
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The butcher saw green 


Is the Colour 
Right for 
Your Health ? 
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MEAT-PACKER found that the 

butchers in his cutting room 

were easily fatigued, inefficient 
and subject to frequent illness. 
There was no apparent reason for 
their low morale—until a colour 
analyst was called in. 

The culprit, he said, was the 
white paint on the walls and ceil- 
ings. Because of an optical pheno- 
menon known as retinal fatigue, the 
butchers saw green images of the 
meat they were cutting every time 
they looked up from their work. 

The problem was solved when 
the walls were painted green, 

A manufacturer faced a similar 
situation. The interior of his factory 
had been painted a light blue in the 
belief that it would make things 
pleasant. Instead, the workers com- 
plained of being cold in the winter. 

When the colour was changed to 
a “warmer” hue—yellow—the 
complaints ceased. 

Because bright colours make 
objects look larger and some colour 
combinations make a deeper impres- 
sion than others (black on yellow is 


have learned that the proper use of 
colours in packaging will increase 
sales. 


Colour is important to health and 
well-being in the home. For 
example, a woman who was often 
ill always seemed to improve when 
she got away from her own room, 
which was painted in purple—her 
favourite colour. 

The doctor persuaded her to 
take a trip, and while she was away 
he had the room repainted yellow. 
She never suffered from her old 
symptoms again. 

Colour, music and smell can often 
be as effective healing agents as 
drugs and scalpels. 

In many modern hospitals music 
is used to lessen the apprehension 
of surgical patients and to overcome 
the disturbing effects of operating- 
room noises and conversations. 

Dentists also find that music 
helps their patients to overcome 
fear of extractions and prolonged 
drilling. The most striking successes 
of musical therapy, however, have 
been scored in psychiatry. 

Because an odour can be effective 
in bringing a half-forgotten scene to 
the mund, physicians are finding 
smells of value in the diagnosis and 
treatment of the mentally ill. Several 
American hospitals are using 
“ scent-therapy ”. 

Our senses are the only way we 
have of perceiving and knowing 
the outside world. It is little won- 
der, then, that the sounds we hear, 
the colours we see, and the scents 
we smell are an im means of 
understanding—and _healing—our 
ills. 


Condensed from the Donegal Democrat 




















The writer would like to butcher that 
Fudas-ram in the stockyard 
very slowly and very painfully 


Poetry and Slaughter in 
the Windy City 


LENNOX ROBINSON 


HEN I broke off last month 

I was almost in sight of 

Chicago’s skyscrapers. Or 
maybe I wasn’t, because I think 
that in February, 1912, Chicago had 
not achieved them; but it certainly 
had when I revisited that city in 
1928, and what beauties they are! 
—two or three of them more lovely, 
I think, than any in New York. 

But spending a few weeks travel- 
ling hither and thither through the 
States of Indiana and Illinois, wait- 
ing to get into a theatre in Chicago, 
what I most clearly remember about 
those States is their utter bleakness 
and cold. 

The country is very flat, almost 
riverless, just a few sluggish streams 
now and again, and sometimes a 
pond. The fields have been stripped 
of their crops and the cattle are 
bedded in barns. 

For exercise, I used to walk of an 
afternoon for five or six miles 
straight out west or north and 
straight back east or south, seeing 
nothing livelier than a few auto- 
mobiles and a couple of small birds 
hopping from bough to bough try- 


ing to keep up their circulation. 
Thomas Hardy wrote in his 
poem, Neutral Tones: 


We stood by a pond that winter's 
day, 

And the sun was white as though 
chidden by God, 

And a few leaves lay on the starv- 
ing sod; 

They had fallen from an ash and 
were grey. 


That greyness, those dead leaves, 
that lifeless pond always recall to 
me those dreary States—but, let me 
be fair. Only dreary, I suppose, in 
mid-winter. 

What a contrast they made to the 
vivid autumn colouring, the scarlets 
and yellows and dusky reds of New 
England and, indeed, as I was to 
learn later, to the dazzling—but too 
brief—New England spring. 

But there was another sharp con- 
trast and it was all in Chicago’s 
favour—the contrast between the 
thought, the creative cultural 
thought of the two cities, Boston 
and Chicago. 


Condensed from a Radio Eireann broadcast 
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Boston had its roots firmly em- 
bedded in Victorian culture; 
Chicago, at the beginning of the 
century, was pulsating with young 
American life. 

I can’t resist mentioning a book, 
Amazing Chicago, by Emmett Ded- 
mon, a Chicago news n. It 
is incredibly impossible, as in- 
credible and impossible as the city 
itself. 

Chicago’s rapidity of growth is 
fantastic. It was a tiny village in 
1831, a tow.’ two years later, a city 
in 1837 and, today, 120 years later, 
the population of the official city 
is 3,500,000, and another 2,000,000 
live in the suburbs. 

In Amazing Chicago, you will 
find the city displayed in all its 
colossal wealth and in its slums; in 
its graft and in its generosity; in all 
the exuberance of American youth, 
crude and lovable. Novelist Edna 
Ferber, a Chicagoan, left it regret- 
fully for New York, naming it “ one 
of the most vitally, unformed, fas- 
cinating, horrible, brutal, civilised 
and beautiful cities in the world ”. 

There is little subtlety in 
Chicago’s colouring; everything is 
dead bleak or snowy white. Its 
manners have little of the courtesy 
of New York and Boston, nor the 
old-world punctiliousness of the 
Deep South. It has, instead, an 
immense, irresistible vitality in 
business, art and literature. 

When Boston was issuing a new, 
annotated edition of Longfellow, 
Chicago was publishing The Little 
Review, edited by an impecunious 
young woman called Margaret 
Anderson. The youngest, most ad- 
vanced writers in the States were 
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glad to contribute to it. When it 
moved itself from Chicago to New 
York, the first chapters of James 
Joyce’s Ulysses appeared in its 


pages. 

In the early years of the century, 
Frank Norris, in his powerful novel, 
The Pit, was showing up the grain 
racket in his native city. Upton Sin- 
clair did the same thing about the 
stockyards in The fungle, and 
Theodore Dreiser was writing his 
pitiless novels about middle-class, 
middle-west American life. 

As for poetry, Harriet Monro—a 
poet herself—had her magazine, 
Poetry, in which young T. S. Eliot, 
Robert Frost, Ezra Pound, Vachell 
Lindsay and Carl Sandburg found 
their first readers. 

Their poetry shocked the conser- 
vative school. Carl Sandburg de- 
fiantly retorted: “Here’s the dif- 
ference between us and Dante. He 
wrote a lot about Hell and never 
saw the place. We’re writing about 
Chicago after looking the town 
over.” 

Just a few words about Vachell 
Lindsay. I have counted up to 
seventeen Springfields in the United 
States, but there is one Springfield, 
that one in the State of [llinois, 
which is the Springfield, for it is 
the one in which Abraham Lincoln 
was born; and there, also, was born 
Vachell Lindsay, and in that small 
town he lived most of his life, ex- 
cept when he tramped through the 
States peddling broadsheets of his 
poems. He wrote them for speaking 
aloud and recited them himself, 
very dramatically, with many varia- 
tions of speed and tone. 

The Abbey Players visited Spring- 
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field for one night, and after the 
performance J. M. Kerrigan and I 
visited Lindsay in his mother’s 
house. We met in his small bed- 
room and he sat on the bed and re- 
cited some of his poems. 

A few years later Yeats praised 
his work in an address to the Poetry 
Society of Chicago. 

Fourteen years later, Lindsay was 
to write to Yeats: “ You did me 
the honour to speak well of one piece 
in public and by the magic of your 
name everything I have written 
since has been too much praised. 
That instant remains, as it appeared 
then, the literary transformation 
scene of my life.” 

Yes, Chicago has a right art-life; 
it has a most beautiful gallery of 
pictures, but it also has its stock- 
yards. I was taken over them the 
first time I visited the city and they 
remain in my mind as vivid as 
Lindsay’s poems. Very wonderful 
and rather terrible and marvellously 
efficient. 

In the case of the pig, they boast 
that they make use of every part of 
the animal except its grunt. In 
theory, I am a vegetarian; I should 
like to be able to look a bullock or 
a sheep in the face and say “ Not 
guilty ”, but in practice I love beef 
and mutton. 

But there was one sheep in that 
Chicago stockyard which I should 
like to slaughter very, very slowly 
and painfully. He is a huge, hand- 
some ram. He leads the sheep in 
single file down a steep, narrow pas- 
sage and, just before the passage 
ends, just before the place of execu- 
tion is reached, he nimbly side-steps 
into a recess; and the sheep, unable 
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to put a brake on themselves, each 
pressed by the one behind, proceed 
inexorably to their doom. 

Then, I suppose, the Judas-ram 
returns by some other way and does 
the same thing again. He was doing 
that in February, 1912, and I ex- 
pect he has been doing it ever since; 
or perhaps—like hanging—it is a 
family profession, and the good 
work has been carried on by his son 
and grandson. 

The word “ stockyard” is akin 
to the words “stock exchange ”, 
and in the autumn of 1928 I 
stayed with a stockbroker friend in 
Chicago. It was the boom period in 
the stock market; everyone was 
gambling in shares. You bought 
your shares on a Tuesday—paying 
only a small fraction of their price— 
and sold them on Friday at a small 
profit and bought other shares with 
your winnings, again not really buy- 
ing them out and out. 

You grabbed yeur evening paper 
and, ignoring what was happening 
in the world of politics and ideas, 
pounced on the financial page. 
What had happened on Wall Street 
today? Were you richer or poorer 
than you were yesterday? 

While I was staying with my 
stockbroker friend I received a quite 
unexpected {100. I entrusted it to 
him to gamble with for me. I then 
moved about the country, lecturing. 
He sold and bought and sold again, 
and my {£100 quickly became £500. 

At last, as I was not in close 
touch with him, he could bear the 
responsibility no longer and advised 
me = buy outright — in 4 re- 

table company which manufac- 
ae tree wd and such things. 
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I was to hold on to the shares for 
five years; by then they would have 
ripened in value to some consider- 
able sum. 

I bought them. I sailed to Europe. 
I read in the Continental Daily Mail 
that my {£500 was worth £700. I 
cabled asking to be allowed to sell. 
He cabled back: “ Certainly not.” 
Nine months later came the Wall 
Street crash. In a day my five-dollar 
shares were worth three and a half 
cents; very soon they were worth 
nothing at all. 

We do not connect Chicago with 
film-making, but forty years ago 
one-fifth of all the movies in the 
world were made in Chicago 
studios. Carl Laemmle had his 
workshop there; so had Luker, with 
stars we older people still swear by; 
Wallace Beery, for instance, Gloria 
Swanson and Tom Mix. But sunny 
California proved more suitable for 
picture-making than snowy Chicago, 
so Hollywood took Chicago’s place. 

And talking of snow reminds me 
of beautiful Wisconsin, for, after 
Chicago, the Abbey Players went a 
little farther north and played in its 
capital city, Madison, for one night. 

Madison is about half the size of 
Cork, a university town, and I re- 
member rather dimly a beautiful 
university theatre, lakes—the city is 
surrounded by lakes—pine woods 
and mountainy country. 

But I remember vividly that in 
the late afternoon I hired a sleigh 
and for an hour drove around the 


lakes. My first sleigh-ride, an ex- 
perience, alas, never repeated. It was 
a one-horse sleigh, and, oh! if I 
could convey to you the joy, the 
exhilaration of that drive! 

The tang of the icy air, the 
smoothness of the movement, the 
muffleness (it is the only word) of 
the sound of the runners and the 
horse’s hoofs, the reddening wes- 
tern sky, the black pines, the white, 
white snow, the—ah! that silly 
tinkling old song conveys the spirit 
of that unforgettable hour as well 
as anything: 


Fingle bells, jingle bells, 
Fingle all the way : 

Oh, what fun it is to ride 
In a one-horse open sleigh. 


Snow in Madison was lovely, but 
February wind in Chicago! The 
memory of it makes me shiver and 
shudder. The wind blowing from 
Lake Michigan comes direct from 
the North Pole. The lake is frozen 
hard, but not frozen into a smooth, 
skateable sheet of ice. No, it is 
frozen in waves and its surface is 4s 
rough as a ploughed field. 

I have to walk along the boule- 
vards and an extra fierce blast com- 
pels me to put my arms round 2 
lamp-post, otherwise I should be 
blown off my feet. 


* Next month Dr. Robinson 
will record his recollections of 
Montana. 


"THe art of being wise is the art of knowing what to overlook. 


CHOOLBOY How er: If Brian Boru had posted a sentry at 
the Battle of Clontarf, he would be alive today. 
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They used the feathers 
of 85,000 birds 





Clocks 
Made of 


Feathers 


A FEATHERED CLOCK IS ONE OF THE 
treasures of the Belfast Municipal 
Museum, 

There are not more than 100 of 
these clocks in existence, and Belfast 
is lucky to possess a_ splendid 
medium-sized specimen. They were 
made in the early part of the 19th 
century from the feathers of count- 
less small birds which inhabit the 
Hawaiian Islands, and the work 
took many years. It is estimated that 
one of the large clocks contains the 
feathers of no fewer than 85,000 
birds. 

The Belfast clock was presented 
to the old National History Museum 
by Gordon A. Thompson, a noted 
traveller. In 1841, he visited the 
islands and bought it from the reign- 
ing monarch, who was having trouble 
with the French at the time. 

—Belfast News-Letter. 


Dublin 
[JDUBLIN’s THIRD OLDEST PUB IS “ YE 
Olde Grinding Young ”—surely 
the strangest inn title in Ireland. It 
is near Robert Emmet Bridge, 
Harold’s Cfoss. 
Liam Kavanagh, joint owner with 
his brother, tells me the licence goes 





back to 1673. He also tells me that 
it stands in the way of the corpora- 
tion’s town-planning project. Some 
day city workers’ flats will rear off 
its site. 

The strange name arises from a 
mill that once stood near the pub 
and the canal. It is an early piece of 
advertising. Old millers partaking of 
mine host’s hospitality were ground 
young. 

—Sunday Express. 


Waterford 

[N THE SHADOW OF A_ 300-FOOT 
precipice lies the cold lake of 

Coomshingaun. It is 1,260 feet above 

sea level, in the heart of the Come- 

ragh mountains. 

Crotty’s Lake, a little higher, com- 
memorates “Crotty the Robber ”. 
Head of a band of outlaws in the 
first half of the 18th century, Wil- 
liam Crotty robbed the rich and gave 
to the poor. Like Robin Hood, he 
was adored by the people.. 

His hidey-hole, like Crotty’s Cave, 
could be reached only by crawling 
over a perilous knife-edge escarp- 
ment. Not even his closest friends 
were permitted to enter this cave, 
and when he slept there his wife 
guarded the dangerous approach. 

He was at last betrayed by a fol- 
lower name Dave Norris. This false 
friend invited Crotty to his house, 
stupefied him with drink and called 
in his waiting pursuers. Crotty was 
hanged in Waterford. 

—In the Waterford Highlands 
(Waterford News, Ltd, 1s.). 
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66 
Leitrim 
PEOPLE LIVING NEAR GLENADE LAKE, 

Manorhamilton, are getting ex- 
cited because the “ killer” Dobher- 
Chu, a mythical water hound or 
otter, has reappeared—after 230 
years. 

Local people say the “ monster” 
is about 3 ft. long with a head like 
a hound and a tail like a fish. 

This tallies with a description of a 
Dobher-Chu on a Glenade cemetery 
tombstone on the grave of a Mrs. 
McLoughlin who was killed by a 
Dobher-Chu 230 years ago while 
washing clothes near the lake. 

—Sunday Dispatch. 


Clare 


James BuRKE, CLERIC AND REVOLU- 
tionary, was born near Ennis in 
1739. 

He was prepared for the priest- 
hood at the Irish College in Bor- 
deaux, and he was parish priest of 
St. Jacques D’Ambes, near Bordeaux, 
when the Revolution broke out in 
1789. 

One of the teachers at the Irish 
College had been Guillotine, the in- 
ventor of the execution knife, and it 
has been surmised that Burke was 
greatly influenced by Guillotine’s 
views. 

Burke left the priesthood to be- 
come a speculator in the confiscated 
lands and houses of the aristocracy 
in Bordeaux. He soon became one of 
the leading revolutionaries in the 
area, ; 

To his credit it may be said that 
it was his influence alone which 
saved the Irish College from con- 
fiscation. During the height of the 
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terror, an American ship was char- 
tered to bring the students to Ire- 
land; and, when things had quict- 
ened, the College was returned to 
the Carmelites. 

Burke’s former calling, as well as 
the zeal with which he executed his 
duties to the new Government, made 
him many enemies, and he was im- 
prisoned under suspicion of being 
an enemy of the Republic. However, 
he was released, and after the Con- 
cordat of 1802, became reconciled to 
the Church, resuming his pastoral 
duties. 

—Clare Champion. 


Cork 

‘TE SECRET OF THE GREAT HovupinI 
has been revealed in the U.S.— 

and there’s a Corkman behind it! 

It has been thought that all 
Houdini’s baffling secrets had died 
with him, but this was not so. For 
Houdini had a “shadow”—a quict 
little Corkman named Jim Collins. 
Jim was a mechanic of genius, and 
it was trick locks and hinges devised 
by him that made many of Houdini’s 
miracles possible. 

Collins, however, was more than 4 
mechanic. In every country Houdini 
visited Jim went with him—a silent, 
unknown figure mixing with the 
crowd. Policemen tested handcuffs 
and warders tested prison locks, but 
nobody thought of examining the 
innocent-looking Corkman. 

With a committee of reporters and 
detectives, Collins would inspect 4 
cell to make sure it was empty be- 
fore Houdini was locked in it—and 
Jim would plant a key in a bar of 
soap. Once, when it was not possible 
to leave the key, Jim slipped out and 
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brought Houdini a glass of water. 
Houdini took a drink and had the 
key in his mouth. 

The last man to inspect the box in 
which Houdini was thrown into the 
river—and the first man to help 
Houdini up the bank five minutes 
later and throw a blanket around 
him—was always Jim Collins. 


Down 

ARCHAEOLOGISTS EXCAVATING A I9TH- 
century farm building at Murphys- 

town, near Ardglass, have discovered 

evidence that the site was occupied 

many centuries ago. 

Murphystown was a small group 
of farms; its roofless buildings have 
been deserted for eighty years. One 
of these buildings was selected for 
excavation and many fragments of 
18th-century household articles were 
found. 

The archaeologists then discovered 
that the walls were built on top of 
the ruins of much earlier buildings. 
They also found fragments of coarse, 
hand-made pottery of a type which 
was in use about 1,000 years ago. 

Further excavations will be carried 
out with the object of uncovering 
further remains of this “lost village”. 

—N.I. News Bulletin. 


Donegal 

‘T#£ FOLLOWING ADVERTISEMENT 
appeared in the Derry Journal, 

1854: 

“Mr. Patrick Herison, King of 
Torry [Tory Island], is happy to in- 
form the public that his Hotel is now 
open for the reception of visitors. 


The New House contains Two Par- 
lours, Four Bed Rooms, with space 
for additional sleeping accommoda- 
tion if necessary and will be con- 
stantly supplied during the Summer 
with abundance of Provisions. The 
King of Torry does not levy any 
Excise or Customs, but the Drink 
will be of the right sort. 

“Scale of Charges: Breakfast, 1-3; 
Dinner, 2-0; Tea, 1-0; Bed, 1-3; 
Punch, per Tumbler, 0-4.” 

—Donegal Annual. 


Derry 

QNE OF THE GREAT SHIPS OF THE 
Armada lies buried in the sand at 

“Spanish Rock” (called locally 

“The Enchanted Ships ”), four miles 

out in Mulladerg Bay. 

A man named Boyle, of Farnmore, 
who examined the wreck at the be- 
ginning of the last century, obtained 
three cartloads of brass which he 
sold at 44d. per Ib, Speaking of the 
guns, he said: “You would think 
nothing of the cannon of Derry after 
them—they were so pretty made and 
pretty shaped.” 

These relics were broken up by 
the country people who were instruc- 
ted how to do it by a travelling 
tinker. Boyle said of ome cannon, 
which took three-score men to drag 
it through the strand: “ They lifted 
up one end on stones and, having 
arranged a fire consisting of fifteen 
to twenty backloads of turf, they 
lighted it, and when the gun grew 
hot, they smashed it up with 
sledges.” 

—Londonderry Sentinel. 


ANY of our modern troubles arise from the fact that we 
were taught to memorise, not to think. 








It’s a test of courage and manhood 


The Duelling Students 
of Heidelberg 


J. M. KELLY 


university life in Germany. 

They are regarded as a friendly 
test of courage and manhood and 
take place between members of the 
student fraternities. 

Real duels—*“ affairs of- honour ” 
—seem to be rare, though I did 
hear once or twice of an affront to 
a fraternity student resulting in a 
challenge. 

In the 19th and early 20th 
century these fraternities were 
aristocratic as well as militaristic. 

Relations with the Nazi régime 
were strained; it is said that Hitler 
resented the class-conscious exclu- 
siveness of the fraternities. 

After the war, they were sup- 
pressed by the Allied authorities, 
but in the last few years they have 
become prominent again. 

Although virtually all fraternities 
retain a military flavour—and 
what to most foreigners seems a 
rather absurd apparatus of uniforms, 
badges, salutes, slogans and discip- 
line—there are today several 
different varieties, and it is no 
longer difficult for a non-aristocratic 
student to gain admittance to one. 

Broadly speaking, the fraternities 
fall into two groups; those which 
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Sinn duels are still a feature of 





carry on sabre-duelling, and those 
which do so no longer. 

The latter, being more or less in 
the nature of dressed-up debating 
societies, are rather looked down on 
by the former, who maintain the 
duelling tradition in the face of the 
disapproval of the press, probably 
the majority of the people, and both 


the Catholic and Evangelical 
Churches. 
The duellists meet in secret, 


often in a private room behind an 
inn, and fight twenty rounds in the 
presence of their fellows. This is 
not as terrible as it sounds, as a 
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round consists of five rhythmic’ 
strokes delivered, and five counter- 
strokes parried (or not, as the case 
may be), by each duellist. 

A round is thus over in a few 
seconds, and a duel lasts only about 
ten minutes, unless one of the 
parties loses so much blood that the 
doctor in attendance advises him to 
withdraw. 

The duellists stand on marked 
spots, and are not allowed to move 
their feet. Their bodies, necks, 
eyes and noses are protected with 
padding and shields, but it is 
possible to be badly cut around the 
chin, cheeks, forehead or scalp. 

Most students who get a cut in 
a duel lie low in their rooms for a 
few days until their bandages can 
be reduced to an inconspicuous 
size. 

If the duelling fraternities were 
Spartan institutions for the develop- 

ent of personal courage there 
would be something to be said for 
them. But even if one had the 
fortitude to fight duels, one would 
still be repelled by the formalities 
and atmosphere of a fraternity. 

From the moment he joins, a 
student must consider himself the 
bosom friend for life of all the 
other members and must behave 
accordingly. 

Fraternity students live more or 
less in each other’s pockets; they 
eat together, drink together (drink- 
ing is taken very seriously indeed), 
sing together, attend sabre-practice 
together, go on outings together, 
and celebrate the annual cabalistic 
Stiftungsfest together. 

Discipline in these matters 1s 
strictly enforced by means of fines 


or exclusion from the fraternity for 
a fixed time, unless an absentee or 
defaulter can offer a good excuse. 

I knew one fraternity student 
who incurred grave censure from 
his fellows because they thought he 
associated too much with people 
outside the fraternity. 

On the other hand, it is only fair 
to say that the fraternities, duelling 
and non-duelling alike, maintain 
high standards of politeness and 
chivalry, and are most gracious and 
hospitable to guests invited to their 
functions. 

Their singing is well worth 
listening to, and their appearance in 
public, with their caps and sashes, 
adds a great deal of colour to 
Heidelberg and other German 
university towns. 

The worst one can say of the 
fraternities is that their atmosphere, 
to anyone used to Irish social stan- 
dards, is uncongenial in the 
extreme. It is also the worst one 
could say of any aspect of Heidel- 
berg student life. — 

The average German student 
works a good deal harder than his 
Irish counterpart. The only café on 
the Universitats-platz at Heidelberg 
is almost deserted all day. The 
world-famous student taverns, some 
dating from the 15th century, could 
not survive without the tourists and 
the American servicemen, who fill 
them to bursting-point every night. 

The earnest little university 
theatre group bears not the slightest 
resemblance to Dublin’s gay and 
sociable university dramatic soci- 
eties. 

There are no university clubs or 
societies at all, apart from a few 
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obscure political or religious groups 
which hold a dismal meeting or two 
every week. 

Sport does not command much 
interest. The Haus Buhl (which 
corresponds roughly to U.C.D.’s 
“86”, except that drinks are 
served) makes a room available for 
dancing to a gramophone on three 
evenings a week during term, but 
I seldom saw more than thirty or 
forty students there. 

The only _ significant social 
functions are the five Faculty fancy 
dress balls held during the carnival 
period. These are splendid affairs— 
for which, however, the carnival 
rather than the university is respon- 
sible. 

Compared with this, student life 
in Dublin is liberal and light- 
hearted. German students (who 
normally attend between twenty- 
five and thirty-five lectures per 
week) think of life as a struggle, and 
of themselves as comrades in the 
military sense. 

This military conception of 
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responsibility in Egypt.” 
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student existence is more of a 
reality than one might think. In its 
historical origin it goes back, I 
imagine, to the days of the fight 
against Napoleon; in the modern 
context it takes the form of .a cer- 
tain collective aggressiveness tow- 
ards authority, together with a 
determination to make the world a 
students’ oyster. 

During last summer term a 
demonstration, in which half the 
student body took part, was held in 
Heidelberg to protest against the 
way in which the provincial govern- 
ment was starving the university of 
funds. 

The students complained that 
there were not enough scholarships, 
not enough hostel accommodation, 
not enough free meals. Eleven 
empty chairs were carried in pro- 
cession to draw attention to the 
important professorships vacant. 

Many foreign students thought 
the proceeding undignified, but the 
press and the government took 
respectful notice of it. 





THINK Anthony Eden was glad when U.N.O. took over 


—Dublin Opinion. 


ost of the world’s printing is done with black ink on white 
paper yet this colour combination ranks sixth in legibility. 
The first five combinations, which can be read with greater 
ease, are, in order, black on yellow, green on white, red on 


white, blue on white, white on blue. 

















AMES Joyce is the name that 

might land you in an argument 

anytime. Especially on Manhat- 
tan’s 47th Street. 

That is where—in a basement 
bookshop—you can meet the Joy- 
ceans, American Ireland’s biggest 
literary group. 

The members are all extremists. 
Whether they love Joyce or hate 
him, they get together to fight it 
out. 

For them, Joyce is the greatest or 
worst example of the Irish in litera- 
ture, depending on the way you 
look at it. 

The Joyceans have always had 
rowdy meetings. Ever since their 
society was formed ten years ago 
by Frances Stellof, greying owner of 
the bookshop. They meet monthly. 

The subscription is three dollars 
a year. A third of the members 
never pay up, but it counts 300 on 
its record book. It is the only Irish 
intellectual group into which the 
American can plunge. 

There is a handful of Irish stal- 
warts led by Padraic Colum; a 
black-haired painter, Patric Farrell, 





Echoes of Dublin in 
a New York 
basement 


Are You There, 
Mr. Joyce? 


RONALD SINGLETON 


Peter Kavanagh, author of The 
Story of the Abbey Theatre, and 
some lesser-knowns. 

There is a section of university 
professors who come a long way to 
search desperately for points for a 
coming semester. 

There is a section of charming 
girl collegiates who get a kick out 
of Joyce as well as choosing to do a 
thesis on him. 

There is a sprinkling of elderly 
ladies who know their Joyce reli- 
giously and boast about having re- 
traced the author’s steps wherever 
he went. All will tell you every step 
that Leopold Bloom  tramped 
around Dublin. 

Mostly a hundred arrive. If 
novelist Thornton Wilder, Joycean 
expert, makes one of his frequent 
visits, many more are locked out. It 
is what the Irish everyman here 
scathingly calls a collection of pro- 
fessional Irishmen and a lot of 
patronisers. 

It is true the ordinary Irishman 
snubs such intelligent gatherings, 
which is all the more curious. A 
more ruthlessly pro-Irish group 
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could scarcely be found in Dublin. 

It has sponsored three volumes 
on Joyce and a recording of a 
broadcast given by Joyce and his 
family. 

It had been hoping for a financial 
uplift from. the Ford Foundation, 
but the Foundation never gave it. 

And then last November came 
the question of the cost of printing 
a quarterly magazine to honour 
Joyce. Those who would pay for it 
stayed at the meeting. Those who 
would not, left. 

A young teacher from Brooklyn 
came to talk about the philosophy 
of James Joyce. But it seemed as 
though members had allowed him 
to come so they could mangle him. 

An Austrian professor rose and 
said American professors of philo- 
sophy were immature anyway, and 
on European literature it was ridi- 
culous for them to expound. 

The gasps were drowned by an 
elderly woman who said: “ The 
spirit of Joyce is not like this at all.” 
She closed her eyes and at length 
told of her travels in the footsteps 
of Joyce. 

There was audible muttering 
from Peter Kavanagh. There were 
giggles from blonde, hazel-eyed 
Claire Raiguel McAllister, a mili- 
tant Irish poetess. And the book- 
shop owner kept retiring every time 
the shop-door tinkled open. 

There was an impatient rapping 
of Farrell’s shillelagh. Elsa de Brun, 
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a Swedish painter and pillar of the 
society, laughed. 

It was over . . . and some of the 
crowd spilled out into the street. 
Most stayed in the shop and argued. 

A poet called Nunan distributed 
some of his verse: — 


. « If you’re moody, mad or 


maidless, 
Pouting, peevish or persuade- 
less, 
If you’re love-mad, manned or 
manless, 


If you’re slim or fat or canless, 

If you’re sick and tired of fret- 

eae 

“ He’s an anarchist,” whispered 
Claire McAllister. Farrell crumpled 
up the verse and threw it away. 

Said Farrell: “ Kavanagh there 
once attacked Joyce so viciously and 
unjustifiably that I attacked him. 
We were dear friends once. We beat 
him. I did not speak to him for four 
years, . ...” 

Said Kavanagh: “ There’s only 
one thing wrong with you lot. All 
you want to talk about is fairies and 
leprechauns. . . .” 

It was the only way the Irish 
literary set could get together. 

It seemed it was not the outlay of 
money that caused the rift. It 
seemed that most of the Joyceans 
were still content to relive Joyce in 
the stuffy air of a basement book- 
shop. They were hardly concerned 
to propagate him. 


WE are nearly always most bored by those whom we bore. 


—LaA ROCHEFOUCAULD. 


AN old-timer is a man who can remember when the world 


was sitting on nothing more dangerous than a powder keg. 





JAMES PLUNKETT 


MELODY 
IN 
THE PIT 





Y experience of professional 

music began when I switched 

over from fiddle to viola at 
about the age of nineteen. 

Viola players were scarce at the 
time in Dublin, and my decision to 
switch over seemed to have caused 
a stir. In the whole city there were 
about three unattached violists, and 
here, like manna in the desert, a 
fourth had dropped out of the sky. 

Political parties have been known 
to push their members to Leinster 
House in bath-chairs, and it seemed 
to me that similar solicitude for 
viola players pervaded the world of 
music. 

It was barely established that I 
could hold the instrument under my 
chin and move the bow up and 
down, when offers of engagements 
began to arrive—not as yet from 
the professional theatre, but from 
those amateur societies who, year 
after year, have remained pas- 
sionately attached to such master- 
pieces as the Quaker Girl, The 
Desert Song, No, No, Nanette! and 
Lilac Time, and the more worthy 
works of Gilbert and Sullivan. 

The amateur society is notoriously 
impecunious, its treasurer is always 
to be found standing with his back 


People died for 
love three feet 
above my head, 
but I never 
saw them 


to the wall, so in my first year my 
earnings amounted to {2. But I 
earned it very easily, and in the 
meantime I acquired that important 
commodity which professionals call 
experience. 

Meanwhile it was pleasant to 
walk out for the overture with my 
instrument tucked under my arm 
and a look of sated professionalism 
on my face, to supply the oom pah, 
ooom pah, oom pah while the first 
fiddles did the donkey work. 

In the beginning, I remember, I 
often lost my place, but I soon 
found out how to keep the bow 
moving convincingly up and down, 
without producing anything in the 
way of sound, until I had found my 
place again, or the number came 
to an end. 

Professional players are indulgent 
to the player who loses his place. It 
has happened to them all. But one 
must never sit with the instrument 
sagging and a gape of consternation 
on one’s face. The slogan is: keep 
going. 

I have sat beside an old hand 
with the two of us fiddling away 
like tigers and asked “Have we 
come to letter B yet?” and been 
shocked when he turned a sweating 
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face to me and said, “I haven’t the 
foggiest notion—just keep going.” 

In the amateur performances, 
however, the conductor never 
noticed these things, because once 
the singers entered his whole atten- 
tion had to be concentrated on 
them. 

Amateur singers are notoriously 
unpredictable, and I’ve seen dis- 
traught, sweating conductors hurl- 
ing barrack-room abuse at the sweet 
creatures who were courting disaster 
by attempting curious glances into 
the audience, presumably to find 
out if the boy friend was present, 
instead of keeping their eyes glued 
on his stick. 

The conductor of amateur per- 
formances has seldom time to 
bother about such niceties as cres- 
cendos or diminuendos, nor can he 
be over-fussy about intonation. His 
main job is to ensure that the 
chorus or the orchestra remain 
unanimous about the actual number 
they are supposed to be performing. 

When I had gathered experience 
I was asked to play for the profes- 
sional theatre. I found myself walk- 
ing from a sunny street into the 
semi-darkness of a theatre, with the 
seats shrouded and the cleaners 
scrubbing passages, the carpenters 
hammering at the new sets, and the 
stage manager shouting at the stage 
hands. 

This was the real thing, with a 
pit in which there was hardly room 
to resin the bow and a visiting con- 
ductor of such eminence that the 
thought of sitting almost imme- 
diately under his eye gave me a 
sinking feeling in the pit of the 
stomach. Dublin opera societies are 


forced to economise, so there was 
only one other viola beside myself 
engaged, and he was not present at 
this rehearsal. 

However, besides my experience 
with amateur societies, I had had a 
few sessions with the symphony 
orchestra and I was moderately con- 
fident about my sight reading. The 
rehearsal, which was scheduled for 
ten o'clock, didn’t get under way 
until about half ten. 

First, some of the band parts 
were missing, and then .the first 
fiddles began to complain bitterly 
that they hadn’t enough room. (I 
later found that this was the inevi- 
table beginning to any opera 
season.) 

When, after much shifting of 
stands and chairs, the first fiddles 
were satisfactorily settled up, the 
grumbling broke out among the 
cellos. They said they couldn’t play 
—it was impossible, they hadn't 
room, and, furthermore, they were 
not going to be pushed around by 
a bunch of first fiddlers. 

The second fiddles made no com- 
plaint. The average second fiddler 
gives the impression always of hav- 
ing long ago passed the stage where 
he took the remotest interest in 
anything. He never had and never 
will have enough room, and anyway 
he doesn’t give a damn whether he 
can play or not. 

Meanwhile, being too raw and 
too shy to protest, I found myself 
pushed around by the protagonists, 
until I was wedged up against the 
rail of the pit, with the first cello 
stand lodged firmly in the back of 
my neck, and in these painful 
circumstances I opened the first 
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page of Bohéme, just as the fed-up 
conductor raised his stick. 

There was an immediate outburst 
of music, which echoed out in the 
empty theatre, punctuated by the 
curses of the stage manager and the 
cacophonous clatter of the hammers. 
Half-a-minute later the conductor 
called a halt to rectify some mistake, 
and I realised suddenly that I 
hadn’t played one note. Everything 
had happened too quickly. Half-an- 
hour had been wasted on the pre- 
liminaries. Now, everybody seemed 
to consider that there was not a 
second to spare. 

I soon realised that here was a 
different kind of music, music which 
required not the lackadaisical atten- 
tion of the musical comedy nor the 
grave and collected approach of the 
symphony concert, with pauses for 
furtive little adjustments between 
movements. This was music which 
kept you on your toes, one eye 
glued on the band part and the 
other on the conductor. 

The inexperienced young prodigy 
attaches to the rhythmic indications 
on a page of music an importance 
which is academic rather than prac- 
tical. If the time is common time, 
he expects four beats in each bar, 
all more or less regular. 

In opera, he finds, these things 
have little real meaning—one bar 
seems to have five beats and the 
next seems to have two and a half, 
with the result that he becomes 
bemused and flustered; and the 
conductor adds to this confusion by 
saying: “I’m sorry, violas, you’re 
never there, never there.” 

The professional theatre musician 
works like a Trojan, loses his place 


occasionally, but, by some strange, 
self-preserving instinct, is always 
there when he’s wanted. That’s 
what the professional means by 
experience. 

There were two other operas in 
the season, one of them being 
Faust. We were expected to play 
these operas on a ration of six hours 
rehearsal to each. 

Composers of opera have one 
peculiarity in common. For some 
odd reason they write about three 
times as much music as can be fit- 
ted in conveniently in the space of 
an ordinary performance, so that 
cuts are inevitable. 

The trouble is that no two con- 
ductors seem to agree about what 
should be cut out and what left and, 
as the same band parts are used all 
the world over, and have been used 
most of them for about fifty years, 
they are often pretty well illegible. 
So first rehearsals are usually spent 
rubbing out the cuts of the last con- 
ductor and putting in the cuts of 
the present. 

Faust is particularly bad in this 
respect, and I remember one first 
night when the cutting was not 
sufficient and the curtain came 
down at five minutes to twelve. 

Well, I played for many operas 
after that first experience, and I got 
to the point where I could sense a 
cut or a pause even before the con- 
ductor drew attention to it; and I 
got to the point when nobody dared 
to push me around too much or 
leave me wedged up against the bar 
of the pit. 

Of course, I never saw any of the 
operas. Everything took place— 
most inconveniently—in a world 
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which was located about three feet 
immediately above my head. Up 
there, people died for love, were 
stabbed to death, fought duels and 
sang about it. 

If I ever thought about them, it 
was only to wonder if they were 
going to hang their hats on the top 
notes—or jump twelve bars in a 
leap of histrionic emotion. But I 
saw none of it. 

But I did grow to know the sub- 
terranean places of the theatres: 
the band tooms where the wind 
players warmed up their instru- 
ments and filled the little cell with 
a bedlam of noise, the hidden cor- 
ners where, between acts, we could 
snatch a smuggled bottle of stout 
or share a cigarette with the tym- 
panist, or listen to the bass player 
telling for the hundredth time how 
his tomatoes were growing. 


4 


yo 


Don’t Delay! 


I got to know the boredom of 
playing the same thing night after 
night. One grew tired of it and too 
used to it, Still, there were 
moments when the pit was for- 
gotten, and the cramped space and 
the proximity of the next stand. 

A movement on the stage would 
send a flurry of dust and a warm 
breath of grease paint and hot meta! 
floating into the pit, and transform 
all in a sudden magic. One became 
conscious of the dark and listening 
house, felt a ripple of new excite- 
ment in the band. 

The heart began to pound, the 
back straightened, the bow began 
to move across the strings with new 
meaning and vitality, and in a 
moment a noble upsurge of sound 
lifted one bodily with it into a 
wonderful world of high drama and 
great music, 


AN admiring female member of the congregation was con- 

gratulating the priest on the excellence of his sermons. 

“ They are so wonderful, Your Reverence,” she said, “ that 
you really should have them published.” 

“Oh, I’m not so sure my sermons deserve that much atten- 
tion,” the clergyman protested. “But perhaps they will be 


published posthumously.” 


“ Well,” enthused the parishioner, “I hope that will be real 


soon!” 


—The Sign. 











"Ture is an idea abroad among moral people that they should 
make their neighbours good. One person I have to make 
good: myself. But my duty to my neighbour is much more 
nearly expressed by saying that I have to make him happy— 
if I may. 
—Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 
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The First Lady 
of New Orleans could 
not read or write 


MOTHER OF THE ORPHANS 


HE first public statue of a 

woman in the U.S.A. may be 

seen in the city of New Orleans. 
It honours the memory of Margaret 
Gaffney, who was born in Tully, 
near Carrigallen, County Leitrim, in 
1813. 

Margaret’s father, William Gaff- 
ney, was a tenant-at-will farmer. He 
had no more right to the land he 
tilled or to the house he had built 
than the whim of a landlord would 
allow him. 

Except some hedge. schoolmaster 
set up in the district, Margaret had 
no hope of a formal education; and 
indeed, where such schools existed 
it was mostly boys who were sent 
there. Margaret never learned to 
write her name. 

The Gaffney family emigrated to 
East Canada in 1818, later moving 
south and settling in Baltimore. 
They followed the “ Calvert route ”, 
so called after an Irishman, George 
Calvert, who had founded the city 
of Baltimore, which he named after 
a townland near the Shannon. 

George Calvert had a big estate 
on the Leitrim-Longford border. 
Early in the 18th century he emi- 
grated to Newfoundland. Thence, 
he moved to East Canada and 
finally to a point 1,500 miles further 
south where he founded the city 
which he named Baltimore. Many 


MIDLAND TRIBUNE 


of his Irish tenants accompanied 
him on his journeys. 

When Margaret was nine her 
eldest brother left the family roof 
and struck out for himself; and then 
came a plague which carried away 
father, mother and the other chil- 
dren. 

The civil authorities burned their 
little shack and belongings as a pre- 
cautionary measure. 

A Mrs. Richards took an interest 
in the homeless girl and brought 
her up. Perhaps it was at this stage 
she learned a little reading, but pen- 
manship she never acquired. 

When a winsome colleen of 
twenty-two she married Haughery. 
A year later she was a happy mother 
—and then the heaviest blow of all 
fell: husband and baby died. 

They had recently moved about 
700 miles into the “ deep south,” so 
she was alone among strangers once 
more, im poverty-stricken New 
Orleans at the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi. 

With the few pounds she had she 
became a milk-vendor-cum-baker- 
cum-general supplier. And all her 
ventures prospered. Money poured 
in. But remembering her own bleak 
orphan days, she was determined 
that other children should not suffer 
as she had. Some of the babies she 
succoured were Irish or of other 
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white races, but most of them were 
black. Margaret became a mother 
to all of them. 

She worked harder than any of 
her employees. She drove a donkey 
along the streets and delivered sup- 
plies from the cart. When she was 
able to afford trucks and carters, 
she still knew every worker and cus- 
tomer by name. They found her a 
considerate but strict mistress, an 
alert, honest business woman. 

But money-making was never her 


Gigantic O’Brien 


main concern. The destitute children 
were her constant care. She built 
orphanages and asylums, supported 
them by subscriptions and left them 
every penny she owned at her death 
And she made no distinction of race 
or religion, but aided all for the love 
of God. 

When she died in 1882 she was 
accorded a public funeral. Two years 
later her statue (which depicts her 
as holding one of her beloved 
orphans in her arms) was unveiled. 


(eae 


[Na church in Bristol there is a memorial tablet bearing the 

inscription: “Here lie the remains of Mr. Patrick Cotter 
O’Brien, a native of Kinsale in the Kingdom of Ireland. He 
was a man of gigantic stature, exceeding eight feet three 
inches in height and proportionately large.” 

Cotter’s parents, who were of average stature and exceed- 
ingly poor, sold him in his eighteenth year to a showman for 
£50. The showman refused to pay the youth anything for 
himself, and, when he ran away, had him thrown into prison. 
But an anonymous benefactor succeeded in getting him 


liberated. 


From that time onwards O’Brien became his own show- 
man, appearing frequently in London and the provincial cities 


of Britain. 


Having made enough to live on after a few years, O’Brien 
retired to Bristol where he died on September 8, 1828. In his 
will he left special directions that his body should not fall 


into the hands of anatomists. 


Edison’s Hobby 
‘Tomas EpIson was a tireless worker. On his eightieth birth- 
day, a friend suggested that the time had come for him to 
slacken his pace. 
“You should have a hobby of some kind,” said the friend. 
“Why don’t you take up golf?” 
“Tm not old enough yet,” replied the inventor. 


—Irish Weekly. 











I See One 
of the World’s 
Wonders 


EILEEN COGHLAN 


FTER corrida in Granada, Ann 

and I go to Alhambra Palace 

Hotel to meet friends. Sip 
aperitifs on its famous terrace, 
which overlooks one of world’s 
loveliest views. 

The Moors, in their prayers, still 
lament the loss of Granada and the 
gorgeous Alhambra, from whose 
heights they looked on absolute 
beauty for 700 years. Drag our- 
selves back to our modest hotel, 
dine. with our caballero, who invites 
us to see, with his help, night in 
Granada! Fitting end to wonderful 
day. 

At cock-crow, or shortly after (six 
hours or so!), start for real object 











My Spanish Diary 





of our visit—the Alhambra, which 
comprises Alcazar (fortress), Gene- 
raliffe (summer palace) and the 
Alhambra itself—one of the world’s 
wonders. 

Spend entire morning in lovely 
courts and gardens under high- 
domed ceilings of unbelievably deli- 
cate plaster, in Moorish designs 
like lace. Wander through horse- 
shoe arches supported by slender 
pillars, in gardens full of lily ponds, 
roses and cypresses, with the sound 
of falling water everywhere. 

Hot and tired, we fall into chairs 
in shady garden of little restaurant 
down the hill and peck feebly (at 
first) at Spanish dishes. Revive, and 
start for Cathedral and as much else 
as we can fit in. In Spain, every- 
thing closes from I p.m. to 4 p.m. 
for siesta, when everyone sleeps— 
as opposed to fiesta, when no-one 
closes an eye. 

On way to station see four 
women having lunch outside small 
shop. One of them, vigorous old 
lady over seventy, is wearing on 
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white hair a small crown of roses, 
from which rise sprays of delicate 
white flowers (we call them rockets). 
Learn afterwards name of this de- 
lightful creation is Jamenovias. 
Broadly translated, it means “ Look- 
ing for a sweetheart”! It was one 
of gayest things in Granada! 

At station see many people weep- 
ing and wailing bitterly—for their 
ninos—off to do their two years’ 
compulsory military service. Meet 
charming big man, who rescues us 
from awkward situation involving 
little gypsy shoeblack, and says 
Spanish and Irish people “muy, 
muy sympatico ”’. 

Usual excitement on _ train: 
hustle, bustle, fustle! When we 
reach Malaga take coche (carriage) 
from station. As we rattle leisurely 
along, hear strange bumps: rubber 
tyre has come off wheel. 

We wait patiently while cochero 
(driver) levers tyre back in place 
with iron bar plucked from entrails 
of vehicle. Love these old carriages, 
their smiling drivers and horses 
with tinkling bells and little red 
traffic-light fixed between ears! 

Shop next day and have tea on 
Miramar terrace between 7 and 
9 p.m. (afternoon in Spain). People 
taking tea and dancing to orchestra 
whose music floats dreamily over 
sea, Later go to theatre to see 
Spanish costume drama, _ El 
Enemigo, played by first-class com- 
pany from Madrid. 

At café afterwards we see first 
appearance this season of vinachero. 
This young man, seller of gorgeous- 
scented jasmine, is no ordinary 
vendor with a basket. He strips 
thorns off huge cactus leaf, which 
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he then plants with sprays of 
jasmine. This romantic piece of 
merchandise is held flat on his 
hand, and for one peseta (twopence) 
you can have a delicious spray, with 
a flashing smile thrown in for good 
measure! 

Days rushing by—have to think 
of unpleasant items such as return 
bus ticket to Gibraltar, where I will 
get "plane home. Coffee and cafés 
becoming more cherished, now that 
date of departure looms. 

Pay our last visits to swimming- 
baths, with its large restaurant, 
palm trees, geraniums and enor- 
mous pottery jars, with cactus leaves 
peering out of them like crew-cut 
heads. Watch fishermen draw up 
their beautifully-shaped yellow boats 
on beach—eyes painted on prows 
shaped like prow of gondola. 

See Morality play in unique set- 
ting. Stage is flood-lit steps of 
Malaga Cathedral. Square in front 
filled with chairs, balconies draped 
with shawls and hangings. Finishes 
at I a.m. on this beautiful warm 
night, with cascades of fireworks 
from the cathedral tower. 

On last night have hilltop dinner 
on Gibralfaro with Spanish friends 
—coffee at Torremolinos, and end 
in early hours of morning. 
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Saturday already, and adios to 
Malaga and A. On now familiar 
road to Gibraltar see corn being 
threshed, though only middle of 
June! Note, in passing, village café 
with large notice, “ Tout Confort, 
Cuisine Soignée”! Also three iden- 
tical bungalows named after 
Columbus’s three ships—The Nina, 
The Pinta and The Santa Maria. 
And so to La Linea on frontier, 
with Rock of Gibraltar floating on 
skyline. 

Fight way through customs, taxis 
and luggage carriers, and arrive at 
Gibraltar Airport. It is strangely 
empty as I present ticket to 
lone official. Then — catastrophe, 
calamity, chaos: those three ugly 
sisters are sitting on my back! The 





*plane . . . there is no ’plane.. . 
it went last night! 

As official repeats, it penetrates 
my dazed mind that, while I was 
wining and dining in Malaga, my 
*plane was winging its way into the 
wild blue yonder. 

Stark fact emerges that I must 
stay in Gibraltar on lonesome until 


next "plane (five days away), or take 
*plane to Madrid next morning to 
catch London ’plane there. To 
shorten long tale of woe, British 
official shows heart of gold under 
frozen exterior—writes permit to 
reside in Gibraltar for night, finds 
me taxi with nice driver, who takes 
me to Grand Hotel, where I forget 
woes in sleep. 

Sunday: Mass at Cathedral, and 
after much "phoning at airport and 
discussion at B.E.A. office I find 
myself in due course on ‘plane to 
Madrid. 

Am whisked over the grim Rock, 
sparkling sea and white beaches of 
Gibraltar. Cross barren mountains 
of Spanish coast, over flat, wonder- 
fully-hued plains, over old town of 
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Ronda, high on its cliffs, while 
Spanish steward points out items of 
interest. 

Flying low, we cross Cordova, 
and Toledo on the curving Tagus, 
and in ninety minutes reach Madrid 
and first rain of holiday. 

Take taxi to Hotel Avenida, 
where A. is staying, blissfully una- 
ware of approaching reunion. Her 
expression worth coming to Madrid 
to see! Have much-needed lunch 
and plan next few days. Start with 
another bullfight this very evening, 
and join hotel party for Madrid 
Plaza de Toros. 

See now familiar crowds, colour 
and ceremonial. Corrida starts— 
—first bull shoots through gate, 
looking murderous. Anti-climax! 
His name must be Ferdinand— 
definitely doesn’t want to fight! 
Evening bitterly cold: we turn blue 
and goosey and wish we’d stayed in 
sunny South with the swallows. 
See night life of Madrid after 
dinner, and so to bed. 

Spend next day seeing Madrid it- 
self. Crowded modern city with 
lovely parks, enormous public build- 
ings and noisiest car horns and 
motor bikes in Spain. 

Amusing items of interest . . . 
Monkey on lead, its dashing owner 
in sombrero and high-heeled boots. 
Wire-haired fox terrier clipped like 
poodle, poor fellow. Small boy in 
torero suit pulling black wooden 


are pretty wonderful. 


yesterday and tomorrow. 





bull on wheels, as small boys at 
home pull wooden horses. Saw two 
picadores returning from corrida. 
With hats off, they look young and 
tired. No wonder: holding back 
ton or so of furious bull with lance 
is no work for sissies. 

See film on bullfight, which has 
three real toreros, taking real-life 
parts. Afterwards, invited to aperitif 
on roof of Palace Hotel; we watch 
young Madrid i and get 
wonderful view over city with sun 
setting and crescent moon rising. 

Spanish friend comes to dinner 
in our hotel and leaves for home at 
midnight, as she is having early 
night. We are exhausted, so have 
early night, too—about 1 a.m.! 
Spain is no place for carly-to- 
bedders. 


((H4RM: Ability to make someone else think that both of you 


"THERE are two days about which no one should ever worry: 


—NoRMAN VINCENT PEALE. 
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“ Old customs remind us that all 
things should begin and end in 
the name of God” 


Ever Heard of 
Trane Water 
and Koshers ? 


RICHARD ROCHE 
exOOCCocnoecone 


* op bless the work,” said the 
man leaning over the gate. 
We looked up from our 
sheaf-carrying to call a “ God save 
you kindly” in reply. Without 
further greeting, the man came into 
the cornfield and began to haul two 
sheaves to the nearest stack-site. 
There he dropped them and asked 
abruptly: “Is the boss about?” 

He was a stranger to us but not 
to country customs. He knew that 
the custom of “doing a turn” or 
“taking a hand” is one to be 
honoured in the country and one 
that brings a blessing on the work 
being done. Whether it’s stacking 
corn or pulling beet or churning, 
it is always “ the thing” to take a 
turn and call down a blessing on 
the work. 

In some parts of the country 
they'll tell you that the butter will 
never come in a churn that isn’t 
turned a few times by the stranger 
who walks into the dairy while 
churning is in progress. 

That was easily enough done 
with the tumbling, end-over-end 


churn—but how does one take a 
turn with a modern, electrically- 
driven churn? Perhaps it is enough 
to say “ God bless the work ” and 
leave it at that. 

- Progress, apparently, has no time 
for customs. Few farmers will 
mourn the passing of the reaper- 
and-binder and the meitheall and 
threshing-day, just as few farmers’ 
wives will shed a tear over the 
demise of the dash churn or the 
more modern end-over-end churn. 

But with those relics of the past 
go some grand customs and bene- 
dictions, without which the country 
would be poorer. 

To be sure, there are plenty of 
customs remaining. I can think of 
a few offhand; the sprinkling of 
blessed salt in the animals’ food on 
one Sunday in the year; the distri- 
bution of the harvest fruits to the 
needy; the sprinkling of blessed 

“trane” water around the corn- 
fields in the spring. 

One of our annual tasks as 
youngsters in south Wexford was to 
go to the local Augustinian friary 
for blessed “trane” water with 
which to sprinkle the young, green 
corn crops to keep away the 
‘tranes”. (“Tranes” are mites 
which eat the young corn.) 

The story is told about the man 
who obtained a bottle of “ trane ” 
water from the friars, but later com- 
plained that it was useless. He said 
that he dropped several “ tranes ” 
into it, and not only did they not 
drown but they thrived on it! 

And there was the woman who 
believed that friars could not be 
ordained unless they could make 
good “ trane ” water! 


Condensed from The Landmark 
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Up in the border counties of 
Monaghan, Tyrone and Armagh 
they have some unusual customs. I 
was the victim of one of them. 

There was an “ American wake ” 
at a farmhouse not far from Mon- 
aghan town. About sunrise, when 
we were thinking of calling it a 
night, the man of the house called 
us to order. 

“ Hereabouts,” he said, “we 
have an old saying that no stranger 
should leave without first pulling a 
fistful of the new flax. It brings 
good luck to all concerned.” 

Guilelessly he strode towards 
the gate of the field. Before we 
knew what we were doing we were 
in that field of dew-wet flax pulling 
fistfuls for all we were worth. 

As there were about forty of us, 
the man of the house could readily 
lean over the gate and smile. He 
got his flax pulled in record time 
and at no expense at all. 

When we straightened our aching 


Cut Price 


backs and eased the pain of our 
stinging palms, we agreed that, 
after all, the poor man needed some 
compensation for having been eaten 
—and drunk—out of house and 
home. 

Children in many parts of the 
country perpetuate the custom of 
collecting “ kosher” eggs at Easter. 
They travel from house to house 
and usually get a gift of an egg at 
each one. 

The eggs—or other gifts—are 
called “koshers”, though the 
origin of the word is obscure. 

There is a word “ kosher "— 
from the Hebrew “ Kasher ”, mean- 
ing “ right”—which is applied to 
food fulfilling the requirements of 
the Jewish law. 

It would be a nice thing to see 
Muintir na Tire guilds fostering 
old customs such as these. They 
would serve to remind us that all 
things should begin and end in the 
name of God. 


A MAN saw a suit hanging outside a pawnbroker’s shop with 
a £5 price ticket on it. He took it off the hook and carried 


it inside the shop. 


“How much is this worth?” he asked. 
The pawnbroker gave it a disparaging look and said: “ Not 


more than thirty shillings.” 


“T’ll take it,” said the man. 


“Take it?” gasped the pawnbroker. “I thought you were 


selling it.” 


—Cork Evening Echo. 


PPAtHeER: “What are you crying for, Billy?” 
Billy: “I heard you telling Mr. Murphy you were going 
to get a new baby, and I suppose that means I am going to 


be traded in on it.” 


—LIGUORIAN. 
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Millionaires in a 
thatched cottage 





The O’Neills 
are 
Coming Home 


E O’NEILLS MAY BE THE FIRST 

Irish-American family to build a 
luxury-ttyle thatched cottage on Ross 
Island, Killarney. They have in- 
formed Mr. Stuart Robertson that 
they would like to start building the 
moment he has everything ready. 

They own the vast General Tyre 
and Rubber Company of America, 
which produces nearly everything 
that has rubber in it, from tennis 
balls to rockets and one-man sub- 
marines. 

Head of the firm, William O’Neill, 
called his eldest son after Irish 
patriot Thomas Francis Meagher. 
Young Tom was a six-foot-four star 
footballer of Holy Cross College; 
now, at forty, he is one of the most 
dynamic businessmen in the U.S. He 
owns TV stations in six cities and a 
radio network of §68 stations. 

It was Tom O’Neill who broke the 
Hollywood ' stranglehold on tele- 
vision. When he found that the big 
companies were refusing to release 
films he promptly produced 25 mil- 
lion dollars and bought R.K.O. 
Pictures from Howard Hughes. He 
put a Kerry man, Dan O’Shea, in 
charge of R.K.O. 

You may take it that the O’Neills 
can afford to pay the thatcher. 


The Fairy Princess and the 

Stamps 
‘THE KINDNESS OF GRACE KELLY 

towards an old man she didn’t 
know has brought joy—and a set of 
valuable postage stamps—to Mr. B. 
R. Hendricks of Smith Street, Port 
Elizabeth, South Africa. 

Mr. Hendricks, who has been a 
collector for more than fifty years, 
wished to obtain a set of the stamps 
commemorating the wedding of 
Prince Rainier and the film star. His 
letter and postal order, sent to 
Monaco three months before the 
wedding, were returned with a polite 
note saying that the stamps would 
be sold only to buying societies. 

As the stamps were on sale in the 
Principality only for one day and 
soon became rare, Mr. Hendricks 
gave up hope and forgot about them. 

Last month, to his surprise, he 
received a set of four wedding 
stamps as a free gift from the 
Government of Monaco. 

Princess Grace, by some odd 
chance, had heard of the old man’s 
request and had spoken to her 
husband. 

Overjoyed Mr. Hendricks says, 
“Tt is the first free gift I have ever 
received from an important person.” 


fohn Hopes to be a 
Bull-Fighter 


SEVENTEEN-YEAR-OLD Joun GeEary, 

the son of Liverpool-Irish 
parents, has an unusual ambition. He 
is training to become a bull-fighter. 
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And that’s not the only unusual 
thing about it—he is training in 
London under the direction of an 
English bull-fighter. 

After his day’s work with a Wem- 
bley building contractor, John travels 
to a small hall in Sudbury, where he 
takes lessons from Vincent Hitch- 
cock, the famous English matador. 

With head down and arms out- 
stretched like the giant horns of a 
bull, Hitchcock rushes up and down 
the narrow hall, following the sweep 
of the yellow cape held by his young 
pupil. 

Hitchcock ‘fought for three years 
in Spain as a matador. He tells all 
about it in his book, Suit of Lights, 
which is coming out this year. 

He plans to return to Spain early 
this year, and perhaps John will be 
ready to travel with him to fame and 
fortune in the dangerous arena of a 
Spanish afternoon. 


The Star is from Omagh 
‘THEY .JUST CAN’T RUN THORNTON 

Wilder’s play, The Matchmakers, 
without that actor from Omagh. 

Big success of the London produc- 
tion was Paddy McAlinney—he was 
the only member of the cast brought 
over to play on Broadway. At the 
end of the New York run, the play 
tours for six months in Canada and 
the U.S. By special request of the 
management, Paddy continues in the 
cast. 

It all began a few years ago when 
the Omagh Players won the gold 
medal at the Father Mathew Feis in 
Dublin. Young McAlinney was one 
of them, starting on the road to 
fame. He turned professional shortly 
afterwards. Following a spell with 
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the Group Theatre, Belfast, he 
crossed the Channel, had parts on 
the London stage and in TV and 
films. 

Paddy is hoping for a short holi- 
day in Ireland next summer, but by 
that time they may have completed 
arrangements to turn the play into 
a film and he may be heading for 
Hollywood. It seems unlikely they'll 
be able to manage without him! 


Writing is Goal of Girl Soccer 

Fan 
GOccER FAN WHO TURNS HER FOOT- 

ball knowledge to profitable use 
is Miss Pat Dwyer, teacher of 
English at King Edward’s Grammar 
School, Camp Hill, Birmingham. 
Miss Dwyer is writing a novel about 
her favourite team, Aston Villa. 

This won’t be her first appearance 
in print. Last year she published a 
book about Aston Villa and a few 
months ago her football play, 
Finnegan, or The Leprechaun and 
the Left-Half, was produced by the 
B.B.C. 

Miss Dwyer, whose parents are 
Irish-born, began writing as a school- 
girl of fourteen. In addition to 
obtaining a good degree, she pro- 
duced an impressive crop of short 
stories while she was a student at 
Trinity College, Dublin. 


Corkman Made Political 
History 

[IN AUSTRALIA, THE NEW SOUTH 
Wales Parliament has celebrated 

its rooth birthday, and among the 

history-makers who were honoured 

was James Martin of County Cork. 
Martin arrived in Australia as 4 
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child with his Irish parents. He was 
a reporter at sixteen, published a 
book at eighteen, worked as an 
attorney and helped to create the 
first Parliament in New South Wales. 

He was Premier and Attorney- 
General three times and Chief 
Justice for thirteen years. 

Two unique political episodes 
marked his career. When he became 
a very youthful Attorney-General it 
was found that he had not yet 
qualified as a barrister—the govern- 
ment had to resign! 

At the time of his appointment as 
Premier, the law held that on accept- 
ing office a man should resign his 
seat and stand for re-election. 
Martin’s chief opponent, William 
Cowper, also resigned, and captured 
Martin’s seat at Orange. The Cork- 
man, however, promptly turned the 
tables. He stood for Cowper’s seat 
at Tumut—and won it! 


Emigrated in Irish Noah’s 
Ark 


SEVENTY-SIX YEAR OLD WILLIAM G. 
Burgess, owner of The Tipperary 
Farm, Australia, has received con- 
gratulations from all parts of the 
world on the completion of his roth 
year as president of the Meat Section 
of the Australian Farmers’ Union. 
The Tipperary Farm, a model 
estate of 6,000 acres in the valley of 


the Avon River, is known to pro- 
gressive farmers in many countries. 
It owes its origin to three brothers, 
Samuel, William and Lockier Bur- 
gess, who were the sons of a 
Tipperary doctor. 

The ship that brought the 
Burgess brothers to Fremantle in 
1830 was called “The Irish Noah’s 
Ark,” for the young men had with 
them an unusual assortment of 
luggage. It consisted of two hares, 
two cows, two pigs, four goats, five 
sheep, five fowls and two pairs of 
ducks. 

I~ addition to a library of books 
on agricultural methods, they had 
the following: Two barrels of beef, 
four barrels of pork, two barrels of 
flour, two bags of biscuits, a case of 
tea, two sacks of sugar and two of 
rice. 

they also had a case of bacon, 
twenty-seven gallons of brandy, one 
and a half cwts. of coffee, two 
ploughs, two harrows, a large cart, 
a sack of potatoes, vines, hop plants 
and orange trees, and four sacks of 
seed—-wheat, oats, barley and maize. 

They rose at four o’clock every 
morning and laid the foundations of 
success in a wilderness of bush 
country which they called “The 
Tipperary Farm,” near York, in 
Western Australia. Samuel Burgess, 
oldest of the three brothers, was 
grandfather of the present owner. 


“ MY son, I’m sorry to see that you are at the bottom of the 


class.” 


“It doesn’t make any difference, Dad. They teach the same 


things at both ends.” 


‘Tue wheel that squeaks the loudest is the one that gets the 


grease. 


—Josu BILLINcs. 
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Bolivar’s 
Fantastic 
Friend 





DAVID 





there died an Irishman who was 

one of the greatest adventurers 
of an age abounding in such colour- 
ful characters. 

His agile, successful career 
brought him many enemies who 
accused him of large-scale roguery, 
but on his death he was buried with 
the full national honours of a 
foreign republic. 

That man was John D’Evereux, 
born about 1780 in a West of 
Ireland village. 

D’Evereux took part in the Rising 
of 1798. He was taken prisoner and 
sentenced to a period of exile. Not 
a promising start to his career, it 
seemed, yet it launched him into 
the strange world across the seas 
and opened for him paths that led 
to riches. 

Fame and fortune, however, did 
not immediately serve him. Indeed, 
there followed a lengthy period 
during which he tried his hand at 
any job that offered itself, and lived 
by his wits when work was scarce. 
But it was a period of apprentice- 
ship during which he acquired the 
self-confidence and thrust that stood 
to him so well when he got his foot 
on the ladder of success. 


Jite: over a hundred years ago 


His friends the Duke 
of Wellington and 
Metternich got him 
out of a jail in Italy 


MARCUS 


His big chance came in 1818 
when he was working as a cargo 
supervisor of a vessel loading at 
Carthagena. There D’Evereux met 
Bolivar, soon to be famous as 
“The Liberator” of Spanish 
America. Bolivar was then at the 
beginning of his struggle to free 
his country, but he was fighting a 
losing battle. He lacked one thing 
desperately—men for his battalions 

D’Evereux held the answer. He 
knew where there were plenty of 
oppressed young [Irishmen who 
were cager to fight. He struck a 
deal with Bolivar—175 dollars for 
every man he got into Venezuela 
and the rank of General for himself. 

D’Evereux returned to Ireland, 
thankful that his period of exile was 
completed. His first action on land- 
ing was to open a recruiting office 
in Dublin for his Irish Legion. 

But he was not the first in the 
field. Two other recruiting offices 
were already open, run by two 
English colonels, Eyre and 
McGregor. Competition between 
them was at the cut-throat stage 
and their supporters frequently 
attacked each other in the streets. 

But D’Evereux determined to go 
ahead with his plan and oust his 


Condensed from the Cork Weekly Examiner 
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rivals. So he dressed his office in a 
lavish tanner and styled himself 
“John D’Evereux, Member of the 
Order of Liberators, Major-General 
of the Army of the Republics of 
Venezuela and New Granada, com- 
manding the Irish Legion.” 

He provided his volunteers with 
brilliant uniforms that put to shame 
the drab clothes of McGregor’s men 
and Eyre’s “ Regiment of Hibernia.” 
Soon his business was flourishing. 

One of the youths he enlisted was 
the son of Daniel O’Connell, and 
thus by a fluke of history, the son 
of the Irish “ Liberator ” fought in 
the ranks of the Spanish-American 
“ Liberator.” 

D’Evereux’s success was, of 
course, unpopular with his rivals, 
and Colonel Eyre decided to put an 
end to it. He challenged D’Evereux 
to a duel—a duel in which 
D’Evereux knew he had little 
chance against his more practised 
adversary. There was nothing for 
him to do but leave Ireland or be 
hunted down. He proceeded with- 
out delay to England, where he 
opened recruiting offices in London 
and Liverpool. 

But once again he was forced to 
move on. This time it was ‘no rival 
who drove him out, but young men 
who had enlisted in his “ Irish 
Legion.” Glowing accounts of the 
conditions that would meet volun- 
teers for Spanish America had been 
spread about widely—as much by 
D’Evereux’s rivals as by himself. 
But when the volunteers reached 
the assembly island of Margarita 
they found there was little shelter, 
food was scarce and disease rife. 
Some of the men continued on to 





join Bolivar, but others returned— 
thirsting for D’Evereux’s blood. 

The time was not one for explan- 
ations, so he set sail from Liverpool 
in a chartered brig. With him sailed 
two aides, his own chaplain, and a 
private guard of twenty-two soldiers. 

His destination was Jamaica, but 
on arrival there he found the poli- 
tical opposition so strong that he 
was refused permission to land. It 
was then that D’Evereux displayed 
not only belief and confidence in his 
own powers, but also a high degree 
of courage, for he made straight for 
Margarita to face the hundreds of 
angry recruits. 

He quickly succeeded in convin- 
cing the volunteers that he was not 
to blame for the conditions prevail- 
ing on the island. But his success 
in argument did not meet with the 
approval of General Montilla, whom 
Bolivar had sent to investigate the 
unrest at Margarita, and Montilla 
challenged him to a duel. 

As before, D’Evereux knew that 
to stay and fight against an expert 
dueller was certain death and so he 
took to his ship and sailed on. At 
his next stop, Yucuta, the Governor, 
forewarned by Montilla, clapped 
him in jail. 

D’Evereux insisted on a congres- 
sional commission of enquiry into 
the charges laid against him. The 
commission sat in 1821, gave him 
an honourable acquittal, and con- 
firmed him in his rank of Major- 
General. 

In triumph D’Evereux proceeded 
to Barquilla, where he met Bolivar 
again and joined his staff. He served 
there for two years, rising to such 
power and authority that in 1823 
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the Colombian Government made 
him Envoy-Extraordinary to the 
Courts of Northern Europe. 

During his time of office abroad, 
which he conducted with great 
skill, he made many friends—some 
of them most influential. He was 
to need them, for in 1825, due to a 
sudden shift in the _ political 
climate, he was imprisoned by the 
Italians for his part in the Spanish- 
American rising. 

But the Italian Government 
quickly found that he was too im- 
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portant a prisoner to hold—his re- 
lease was demanded by two of the 
friends he had made: Metternich 
and the Duke of Wellington. 

By now D’Evereux had had 
enough of wandering and he settled 
down in the United States, living 
on the money he had made in his 
travels and on a pension. 

He died in 1854, and the country 
of Colombia, which had benefited 
so much from his service, brought 
back his body in state and buried it 
in the National Pantheon at Caracas. 


RELAND is still capable of producing heavyweight hunters in 

quantity. They may not be quite top-class show horses, but 
they certainly are animals with sufficient breeding to ensure 
that, apart from being capable of carrying their own weight, 
they would be equally capable of carrying a heavy man riding 
1§st. or more to hounds without blowing up at the end of 


three fields. 


Why Ireland can still continue to breed this type of horse 
I find difficult to understand. In England, at any show, the 
classes for three-year-olds and upwards seldom produce horses 
with quality and capable of carrying more than 14st. 7Ib. Some 
people hold that Ireland still possesses a stronger type of 
three-quarter-bred hunter mare, To a limited degree this may 
be true, but to anyone making inquiries from numerous 
exhibitors, it would appear that the dam of the heavy-weight 
hunter is, in fact, quite often a light-weight mare. 

I still believe the secret lies in the wonderful bone-growing 
land for which Ireland has always been famous, rather than 
in the supposed difference between their hunter brood mares 
and those of England. I consider that in England today we 
possess equally good mares, but possibly not so many. For 
some reason they seldom produce, with the same regularity, 
heavy-weight progeny. Possibly Ireland may have a tougher 
variety of stallion from which to choose, but, by and large, I 
feel that bone and substance are derived from the natural lime 
the old pastures of Ireland possess. 

—JOHN SMITH-MAXWELL in The Field. 


LLOVE your enemies, for they tell you your faults. 








Football pools are big business, 
even behind the Iron Curtain 


Goals That Spell 


Fortunes 


PETER UEBERSAX 


ORE than 25,000,000 Euro- 
peans are playing the football 
pools every week. With stakes 
as low as a shilling and jackpots as 
big as tens of thousands of pounds, 
the game of guessing football results 
has become a major pastime on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain. 
In Spain, playing the Quinielas is 
a national passion, surpassed only 
by bull-fighting. In Finland, pack 
reindeers are trooping through the 
Arctic night, carrying bundles of 
pool coupons to the northernmost 
collecting stations in the world. 
Behind the Iron Curtain, betting 
on football results is the only legal 
way of breaking the “ iron law ” of 
Communism that none shall earn 
money without working. 
The Italians were electrified when 
a coffee-roasting shopowner and a 
bookstore cashier won the biggest 
national football-pool jackpot of all 
time—{130,000, tax free. In Scan- 
dinavia, soccer pool profits are 
channelled into funds for the de- 
velopment of science. In France, 
football pools are outlawed because 
they “tend to corrupt youth.” 
Organised betting on football re- 


sults, which was started in England 
in 1928, but did not spread to most 
European countries before the post- 
war period, has become part of the 
European way of life. It has also 
grown into an important industry. 

Still expanding, the football 
pools in fifteen European coun- 
tries are turning over more than 
£160,000,000 a year. Half of it is 
paid back as winnings to the esti- 
mated 27,000,000 people who every 
week put stakes on their forecast 
of the outcome of major league foot- 


ball games. 
The Swiss Federal Court recently 
decided that tax-collectors must 


treat the professional speculators as 
businessmen, allowing them to de- 
duct part of their expenses (stakes) 
from their income (pool winnings). 
The size of the winnings depends 
on the number of people who cor- 
rectly predict the week’s results. 
Prizes range from two shillings to 
the fabulous {£130,000 won by 
Nicola Saccinni and Ugo Gaudier, 
of Turin, on October roth, 1955. 
These two middle-aged family 
men, who correctly predicted the 
outcome of thirteen Italian cham- 
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pionship games in spite of a series 
of stunning upsets, split the jackpot, 
put most of it in the bank and got 
set to live happily ever after. 

The attractions of the pools are 
so great that even Communist dic- 
tatorships seem unwilling to sup- 
press them. 

Shortly after they took over 
Czechoslovakia, the Communists 
announced the abolition of football 
pools because they were “a means 
of earning money without doing any 
work ”. This decision was expected 
to set a precedent for the whole Red 
orbit, but reports from behind the 
Iron Curtain say that State-run 
football pools are still swelling Com- 
munist coffers in at least two satel- 
lite countries—Hungary and Rou- 
mania. 

With the exception of Norway, 
where the pools are operated on a 
non-profit basis and proceeds are 
used to subsidise sc'ence and ama- 
teur sports, the gross takings of the 
pools or the winnings are taxed an 
average of 25 per cent. The annual 
tax intake from football pool activity 
in Europe is estimated at about 
£50,000,000. 

Britain has the biggest weekly 
pool-money turnover. the highest 
per capita rate of pool players and 
the biggest single private pool firm 
—Littlewood’s who control over 
50 per cent. of the country’s 
market. 

Ten million Britons are playing 
the pools every week, staking 
£20,000,000 a year. The dividends 
are sometimes in such big lumps as 
the £104,417 won in 1955 by a 
ndoner. 

But, as in other fields, Britain is 
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facing the prospect of a powerful 
rival in Western Germany, where 
football pools are expanding fast. 
Each tenth West German, and many 
East Germans operating via West 
Berlin, play one of the two national 
pools, “ Nord-Sud” and “ West- 
Sud ”. 

Jakob “ Mecki” Geprags re 
cently became the talk of the 
country when he won almost 
£60,000, gave half of the money to 
his brother, Ludwig, and went on 
living just as modestly as before. 

Such fabulous winnings are the 
envy of pool specuiators in coun- 
tries where there is a ceiling on top- 
prize money. In Switzerland, there 
is strong public pressure for raising 
the £4,000 limit on winnings. Poo! 
officials say a temporary stagnation 
in the expansion of their business 
may only be overcome after the fans 
have had their way. 

As in several other countries with 
prize ceilings, the Swiss limit has 
been raised steadily to keep in step 
with inflation and the growth of the 
pools. The limit was five times less 
when the Swiss “ Sport-Toto ” was 
founded in 1938. 

In Austria, the Austrian, English, 
German, French, Italian and Swiss 
games are alternately listed on the 
coupons. The British never pay any 
attention to continental games. 

The British pool firms are private 
companies and work for their own 
profit. In most continental countries, 
however, the companies are State- 
owned or State-controlled, and a 
substantial part of their earnings 
goes back into sports as subsidies 
for stadium construction and the 
sports training of youth. 
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“Without the financial help of one football-pool official. 
the football pools, Europe could not There are many other differences 
have sent half 2s many athletes to between European pool systems. 
the 1956 Olympic Games in Mel- But one thing they have in common 
bourne as they actually did,” says —a steady growth. 
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Saws 





A Close Finish! 


‘THERE was a racehorse owner in Melbourne who had a 

great admiration for Archbishop Mannix and to show how 
much he thought of the Archbishop he decided to name one 
of his horses after him. 

He called to the palace to request permission to do so. The 
Archbishop listened carefully to what his friend had to say, 
then thanked him. “But,” said he, “you must remember 
that in Melbourne we also have a Protestant Archbishop, Dr. 
Head.” 

“That is true, your Grace,’ 
that got to do with the story?” 

“Weil,” went on his Grace, “he has his admirers, too, and 
one of them might be tempted to emulate you and call a 
horse after Dr. Head.” He paused. “And then don’t you think 
it would be an awful thing if Mannix were to be beaten by a 
Head?” he asked. 

The racehorse owner saw the point, and agreed to abandon 
the project! 

—AN MANGAIRE SUGACH in the Limerick Leader. 


’ 


said the other, “ but what has 


Thunder and Lightning 

OBODY normally hears the noises his own voice makes, so 

that unless you have your voice recorded mechanically 
and then played to you, you will never really know what it 
sounds like. 

The voice you hear when you talk is not transmitted through 
the air but conducted by the bone of the skull. 


COUNTRY people believe that houses on which birds have 
built their nests will not be struck by lightning. 
It is suggested that swallows and storks never build above 
subterranean water, and that lightning usually strikes the 
ground where the underground water is present. 
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MICHAEL HERVEY tells of 


THE LIAR 
EVERYBODY BELIEVED 





He once offered to take the 
place of a woman 
on the gallows 


ARLY in 1947 a Bombay news- 
| pt announced that a Cana- 

dian philanthropist by the name 
of MacWalker had presented the 
Indian Government with 6,000,000 
dollars. The money was to be used 
to “abolish the caste system.” 

Naturally, the “ untouchables” 
were overjoyed, but the educated 
section of the public were of the 
opinion that money was not the 
solution to the problem. 

At Bombay’s swanky Willingdon 
Club they argued on the subject for 
days on end. Finally one of the 
members decided to cable Mac- 


Walker, to tell him that the scheme 
would not work. 

He received a reply in due course, 
but it was not from Mr. MacWalker: 


MacWalker is one of the many 
noms-de-plume used by notorious 
practical joker Robert William 
fohn Walker. Indian Government 
has been the victim of one of his 
silly tricks. No redress possible. 
Walker died last week. 
The message was signed by a super- 
intendent of police. 

Walker, better known as Major 
Hoople, an Irish-Canadian, had been 


—— 
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fooling the public for some fifty 
years. He spent most of his time 
dreaming up new gigantic hoaxes. 
His japes and swindles were not 
prompted by desire for gain: it 
was just that he had never matured 
mentally. At heart he was just a 
crazy, mixed-up kid. 

He spent most of his life in the 
States, and was forever giving Press 
interviews in which he claimed to 
have performed all manner of 
daring rescues, fought in six wars, 
been wounded at least fifty times, 
swum the English Channel both 
ways in record time, climbed Mount 
Everest, and discovered more lost 
cities than he cared to count. 

He was a convincing liar, and 
more often than not his fantastic 
stories were printed in good faith, 
as was the case in 1932 when he 
announced, soon after the ill-fated 
liner Waratah had sunk without 
trace off the coast of Africa, that he 
was the only survivor. 

“The ship hit a submerged 
wreck,” he told the reporters. “ She 
went down like a stone. I managed 
to save a little golden-haired girl 
from drowning: I had no sooner 
dragged her ashore than she was 
bitten by a ten-foot black snake. 
The poor little mite died in my 
arms. . . .” he concluded sadly. 

He was hailed as a hero. And he 
again made the headlines when he 
wrote to the warden of the state 
prison at Santa Cruz, California, 
offering to take the place of a woman 
who had been condemned to death. 

“ She saved my life during World 
War I,” was the story he told the 
newspaper men. “I was on a troop- 
ship headed down the Channel when 


a torpedo hit us. The ship broke 
into two halves. I was struck on the 
head by a piece of wreckage. 

“TI sank like a stone, and would 
surely have drowned if it hadn’t 
been for this woman, who was serv- 
ing as a nurse at the time. She dived 
down and brought me to the sur- 
face. For ten weary hours she sup- 
ported me in her arms until we were 
picked up. 

“The least I can now do is to 
offer to take her place on the gal- 
lows,” he added nobly. 

The warden did not accept his 
chivalrous offer. 

Like most practical jokers, Walker 
did not know where to draw the 
line, and many of his japes were in 
bad taste. Some of them were mali- 
cious and cruel, as was the case in 
1946, when, acting the part of Mac- 
Walker the millionaire philanthro- 
pist, he made it known that he in- 
tended to finance a million-dollar 
scheme which involved the building 
of thousands of cheap homes for 
war veterans. 

Even while on his death-bed he 
could not resist playing a dubious 
joke on his neighbour, Charles 
Whitmore, the owner of a second- 
hand store. Using the name of a 
fictitious solicitor, he wrote to all 
the leading newspapers in the coun- 
try saying that he was seeking the 
heir to a 3,000,000-dollar fortune. 

The name of the lucky person 
was Charles Whitmore, but in order 
to collect the fabulous inheritance 
the latter would have to make it 
known publicly that he was of 
foreign birth. 

Whitmore was not a foreigner: he 
had been born in America. Walker’s 
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so-called joke caused him a great cadger in creation, all of them de- 
deal of embarrassment. He was manding loans ranging from one 
plagued from that day onwards by dollar to a million. And then, of 
thousands of well-wishers and touts course, there were the countless in- 
who tried to sell him country ventors who wanted him to finance 
estates, yachts, stamp collections, their brain-children. 

and the Brooklyn Bridge. And so Walker died, a joker to 





What a Man ! 
“JHomas MAHON, a native of Clonahard, who went to 
America some years ago, tells of a man whose ancestors 
hailed from Co. Longford. Robert Earl Hughes is his name 
and he claims to be the world’s fattest man. So well he can, s 
he weighs just under half a ton! a 
Because of his great bulk, the thirty-year-old Hughes gets r 
weighed only infrequently. For scaling purposes, he usually v 
is brought to commercial scales aboard a truck from his farm ¢ 
home in Fishhook, Illinois. 
‘ Nobody thought to measure his girth at his latest weighing, t 
but at 946 pounds, Hughes’ waist was an almost unbelievable J 
11§ inches. 
Other members of Hughes’ family, inchiding his father and t 
two brothers, are average size persons. Hughes attributes his 
great bulk to a siege of whooping cough when he was two 
years old. He believes the paroxysms of coughing somehow I 
upset nature’s balance and a glandular disorder resulted. 
Around eleven pounds at birth, Hughes was up to 550 pounds 
when he was ten years old. 
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This Air Age 

New York City man drove his wife to the airport and put 
- her on a ’plane for Buffalo, about 300 miles away. 
Vo After fighting his way through traffic, he finally got back 
= ei home and, wearily ascending the steps, found this telegram 
in his letter-box: “Arrived safely. Love, Lulu.” 


~~ 


Te peak years of mental activity are undoubtedly between 
the ages of four and 18. At four we know all the questions. 
At 18 we know all the answers. 
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The One Next Door 


Her and her expensive fur coat and 
Waterford glass ! 


DIDN’T like a bit of her from the 
| Py A proper little whipster she 

looked, and sounded, too. She 
stood on the pavement, as brilliant 
as a chorus girl, all dolled up with 
make-up—enough for a dozen— 
wearing a gaudy, floral-patterned 
dress. 

“ That one wouldn’t know what 
to do with a dishcloth,” said I to 
Jack. 

“Who?” said he, not bothering 
to look up from the evening paper. 

“The one next door—our new 
neighbour. Come over and have a 
look. They’re moving in.” 

“Come away from that window, 
woman. They'll see you,” said he, 
not budging. But I held my ground. 
It was as good as being at the 
circus. 

There she was, like a colonel-in- 
command, giving orders to the men. 
And with a bit of a tone, too. 

“ Be careful with that case, now. 
There’s a frightful lot of valuable 
stuff inside of that. And be ex- 
tremely careful with that; that’s the 
box my Waterford-glass vase is in. 
Oh! For heaven’s sake, mind it!” 
And all this time the men were 


being as careful as if they were 
holding a new-born babe. 

Her husband, God help him, grew 
red with effort and shame as she 
called out clearly: “ That’s a very 
expensive vase. Pure Waterford 
glass.” 

We were all meant to hear, and 
we did. Even Jack left his news- 
paper and came over to the window. 

“Well,” said he, “ well, well. 
You won’t be strolling into her for 
the loan of a shilling for the gas. 
We won’t be good enough for this 
lady at all!” 

It was true. She looked down on 
us all—that was easily seen. 

“°Tis a lovely morning, isn’t it?” 
said I to her once when I caught a 
glimpse of her over our back wall. 
She didn’t say a word. She inclined 
her head without as much as a 
smile, and turned on her heel. That 
was like a slap in the face to me, 
but, as I said to Jack: “ That one 
next door has it coming to her if 
she goes on like that... . You mark 
my words! !” 

Soon they were all talking about 
her. 

“Did you see the one at first 
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Mass last Sunday?” Nell O’Brien 
asked me in the market. 

“Did I what!” said I. “ Sure, I 
couldn’t but see her. You'd think 
’twas at a fashion parade she was, 
marching up the whole length of 
the aisle like that. Up to the front 
seat, so’s we could all have a good 
look!” 

“ And the fur coat!” said Nell. 
“*Twould kill you dead. A fur 
coat! I wonder,” says she in a lower 
tone, “is it a good one?” 

“T’m sure it isn’t,” said I. “Some 
cheap old thing she picked up 
second-hand, Ill bet.” 

“You’re wrong there,” put in 
Mary Twomey. “I know ’tis a good 
one, all right—but is it paid for? 
Anyhow, she’s not the only woman 
in the world with a fur coat, as she 
seems to think herself. By the way, 
did ye notice the way she cocked 
her head in the air when she passed 
us in the street the other day?” 

“She says ‘Good morning’ to 
me now,” I told them. “ Shouldn’t 
I feel honoured!” 

“I wouldn’t answer her,” said 
Mary vigorously. “I'd hold my 
head as stiff as a poker and I 
wouldn’t pretend to see her!” 

“ Not at all,” said I. “ Pride goes 
before a fall, they say. We'll see 
that one come off her high horse 
yet. And I'll be the first to laugh!” 

Well, I was dying to get a look 
into the house next door; and, 
knowing very well that there 
wouldn’t be an invitation forthcom- 
ing, I decided to invite myself there. 
I had a good excuse. Our clothes- 
lines ran from a pole in her back- 
yard, and I wanted—so I said—if 
she didn’t mind, to raise it a bit. 
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She couldn’t very well turn me out. 

Herself was wearing the usual 
quota of make-up and a yellow 
dress. She surprised me when she 
showed me the front room. I was 
expecting to see it untidy, dusty 
and neglected-looking. But you 
could see yourself in the polished 
hearth and furniture, and there 
wasn’t a speck of dust under the 
radio. (You can tell a lot by looking 
under the radio.) On the sideboard 
was a large and beautiful glass vase. 
She noticed me eyeing it. 

“A present,” she said proudly. 
“ A present from my Uncle Joseph. 
A wedding presént . . . pure Water- 
ford glass. Look!” She carefully 
raised the heavy glass to show. 
“You can see the mark here.” 

“°Tis a lovely thing,” says I— 
“ just like the one I had, but it got 
broken.” 

“Oooh,” says she, not swallow- 
ing the lie; but at any rate she 
didn’t say any more about her ex- 
pensive glass vase. 

There were photographs on the 
mantelpiece: her wedding photo- 
graph and one of an elderly man 
the two largest. I wondered who the 
elderly man could be. 

“ That’s Uncle Joseph,” she told 
me. “I got it specially enlarged. 
He’s a very wealthy man, and "twas 
he who——” 

“T know,” said I, “ twas he who 
gave you the glass vase.” 

She gazed up at Uncle Joseph, 
and I politely gazed up, too. God 
knows he wasn’t much to look at; a 
miserable-looking little man, wear- 
ing a cap. 

“He has a huge farm,” says she 
proudly. 
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“ Indeed,” says I. 

“With an enormous herd of 
cattle,” says she. 

“ Indeed,” says I. 

“ And he employs six men all the 
year round.” ; 

“ Indeed,” says I once more, and 
not for the want of something to 
say either. She went on patronis- 
ingly: “Uncle Joseph will probably 
call to see us sometime or other in 
the future. But naturally he’s a busy 
man and ’tisn’t easy for him to get 
away. During the winter, per- 
oe 

“ Indeed,” says I. 

I couldn’t resist saying to her 
before I left: “I'd know your Uncle 
Joseph anywhere.” 

“How?” she asked, raising a 
smooth, black eyebrow. 

“ By his ears,” I told her. “ By 
his remarkable ears!” 

Mary and Nell laughed heartily 
when I told them about my visit. 

“Who does she think she is, 
anyhow?” Mary demanded loudly. 
“ Aren’t we as good as her, any 
day? There isn’t a woman in the 
entire row who carries on like her. 
Herself and her fur coat and her 
Waterford glass!” 

“And her Uncle Joseph!” said 
1. “ Don’t forget Uncle Joseph. . . . 
She’s in for a drop one of these 
days. She won’t get away with her 
high and mighty airs here. We'll 
have the last laugh yet. Just wait 
and see... .” 

We hadn’t long to wait. I was 
doing the washing in the kitchen 
one bright Monday morning when 
I heard someone banging on our 
front door—you couldn’t call it 
knocking. 


i 


“Tl give that one a bit of my 
mind, whoever it is,” I said to my- 
self. “ The idea of it! Hammering 
like a bailiff on our door!” 

I swept out to open it and began: 
“Well, I think you have——” 
when I realised who was there. A 
miserable-looking little man wear- 
ing a cap that showed off the re- 
markable ears. Uncle Joseph it was. 
And Uncle Joseph in a fine fury, 
what’s more. 

His pinched little face blazed red 
to the tips of the ears. He strutted 
about on our front-door step, ges- 
ticulating with his arms, and every 
tug at his tweed cap did for an ex- 
clamation mark. 

“TI don’t know who you are, 
Ma’am,” says Uncle Joseph, “ and 
I know ’tis a bother to you to have 
me interrupting you in your day’s 
work like this——” (I was wiping 
soap-suds from my hands with my 
apron.) “ But I came here today to 
see my niece. And I'll not leave till 
I see her. I’m sure I heard someone 
inside "—he pointed to No. 27— 
“ but she won’t come out. She’s in- 
side, I'll bet. I’m sure she’s inside.” 

“ She is, indeed,” I said as sym- 
pathetically as I could, for it looked 


‘as if Uncle Joseph was on the verge 


of a fit. “I saw her out in the gar- 
den when I was hanging up some 
washing a few minutes ago.” 

“T knew it!” He tugged at his 
cap. “I knew it. She saw me com- 
ing and she won’t come out.” 

“Maybe she didn’t hear you,” 
said I soothingly. “ Maybe she’s 
still out in the back garden.” 

“How well you heard me, 
Ma’am,” said Uncle Joseph, al- 
most jabbing me in the eye with a 
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forefinger. “And I knocked loud 
enough on her door.” 

“I’m sure you did,” said I sin- 
cerely. 

“No!” exclaimed he. “ She heard 
me all right, but she doesn’t want 
to see me just now. Oh, no! And 
will I tell you why, Ma’am?” 

There was no need for me to 
open my mouth. Uncle Joseph was 
going to tell me, anyhow. 

“Because that young damsel 
has my wife’s fur coat!” He raised 
a clenched fist. “ She has my wife’s 
fur coat, Ma’am.” He bawled as if 
I hadn’t heard the first time. “ She 
got a loan of it, Ma’am, for the 
honeymoon. But there’s no sign of 
it coming back to us. And my wife 
wrote to ask her about it several 
times. Maybe she thinks she can 
hold on to it for good!” 

“ Tch, tch!” I murmured. 

“ But I don’t intend to leave this 
place till I get that fur coat from 
her. [ll stand on her doorstep till 
the grass grows under my feet, if 
I have to! Ill break down that 
door! P'li——” 

“ Maybe,” I interrupted hastily, 

e “you'd better knock again.” 

4 “T will, then,” said Uncle Joseph 
wrathfully, turning suddenly on his 

= heel and stalking off down the path- 

way. 

At the gate he paused to declare: 
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“ And believe me, Ma’am, "twill be 
a long time again before I visit Lady 
Jane here! Swanking it about, | 
don’t doubt, in my wife’s fur coat!” 

I withdrew as quickly as I could 
Upstairs I flew and peered out from 
behind the net curtains of the front 
window. 

This time Uncle Joseph’s pound- 
ing on No. 27 didn’t go unheeded 
The door was opened, and I could 
hear herself say something in an un 
steady, low voice. Then came Uncle 
Joseph’s bellow: “I’m here for my 
wife’s fur coat, girl! What else do 
you think brought me?” 

He disappeared inside, and the 
door slammed magnificently after 
him. 

Within a few minutes he re- 
appeared and, without a backward 
glance, marched triumphantly down 
the street. Over his left arm hung 
the fur coat and held out, candlie- 
like, in his right hand was—the 
glass vase! 

I saw passers-by turn their heads 
to stare at the odd, comic figure 
They nudged one another and 
giggled. 

As for me, I couldn’t even smile. 
I found it unbearable. 

I came downstairs to my washing 
feeling guilty, as though I had mali- 
ciously contrived this humiliation. 
And, in a way, hadn’t I? 


N° man’s opinion is entirely worthless. Even a watch that 
won’t run is right twice a day. 


—The Sign. 


E?1son was a wonderful inventor. He invented the phono- 
graph so people would sit up all night and use his electric 


light. 
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in this village every farmer is a 
psychiatrist. 





Where Every 
Home is 
a Hospital 


‘HE town of Gheel, in Belgium, 
+ is a phenomenon without a 
parallel. For more than 1,300 
years it has been putting into prac- 
tical effect what is today considered 
the most up-to-date treatment in 
mental nursing. 

In They Did Not Pass By (Long- 
mans, 10/6), Father Denis G. 
Murphy tells the story of this re- 
markable City of the Simple, which 
owes its foundation to our Irish St. 
Dymphna. Her martyred body is 
treasured in the vaults of the 
church. 

The legend of St. Dymphna tells 
that her father, Damen, a heathen 
King of Ireland in the seventh cen- 
tury: 

Lost his young and beautiful 
wife as a result of his harsh treat- 
ment of her because she had be- 
come a Christian. She had already 
displeased him greatly because 
their only child was not a male 
heir, and the little girl was sent 
away into protective custody lest 
her father should kill her in his 
anger. 

The widowed king repented of 
his cruelty and, thinking to do 


justice to his late wife, ordered 
his courtiers to scour the land to 
find him another queen as like 
her predecessor as possible. These 
wily counsellors brought the 
young princess Dymphna, who 
was the image of her mother, out 
of hiding and presented her to 
the king. 

The king, not knowing her 
identity and seeing her almost for 
the first time, fell in love with 
her before he realised that he had 
been tricked into meeting his own 
daughter. He was unwilling to 
change his plan and»wished by 
force to take her for his wife. 

Dymphna, who had become a 
Christian, consulted her chaplain, 
Gerebern, and together they fled 
to Flanders and took refuge in a 
convent at Antwerp before find- 
ing their way to Gheel, where 
they were caught and both mar- 
tyred by the king himself. 

Whether this tale is true or not, 
there is no doubt that St. Dymphna 
was martyred in Gheel, and that, 
from being a place of pilgrimage for 
the insane of Flanders, it developed 
into the unique medical centre of 
today. At first, the pilgrims were 
housed 
in small cells, built like tene- 
ments around the church, which 
are still to be seen today. When 
it became customary to make a 
nine-day novena at the shrine, 
suitable hostel accommodation 
had to be provided, for many 
cures took place and the numoer 
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subjects. 


We suggest you visit our Bookshop. 


Fiction, Biography, Travel, Drama, Poetry, Religion, 
History, Music etc. Text-books and Reference Books 
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Annuais for children. 


You will be 


surprised to see the number and variety of publications in 


Irish now available. 
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A HISTORY BOOK THAT MADE. 


HISTORY 


THE 


CROMWELLIAN 
SETTLEMENT 
OF IRELAND 


By Joun P. Prenpercast 


This classic work, first printed in 1865 and 
reprinted in 1920 by The Mellifont Press 
Limited, was destined to have a profound 
effect on the course of recent Irish history. 
David Lioyd George, Prime Minister of 
England, consulted it when the Anglo- 
Irish Treaty of 1921 was being negotiated 
in order to get the genesis of the Irish 
problem. The Irish leaders found in it 
the juridical justificetion for the momentous 
decision then taken t> withhold the payment 
of Irish land annuities to the British 
Government. Apart from the great influence 
that The Cromwellian Settlement of Ireland 
has exercised, it is a volume of enthralling 


interest and a must for any would-be 
student of Irish history. Modern bjstory, 
up to Hitler's campaign of race extermina- 
tion against the Jews during World War II 
can offer no parallel to the Cromweilian 
Settlement, which quite frankly planned 
the extermination of the Irish Race. Under 
it, the landed proprietors and political 
leaders of Lreland were forcibly transported 
to perish in the barren highlands of 
Connaught, while the common people were 
made the slaves of the Cromwellian soldiers 
who were settled by Cromwell in the three 

rovinces of Ulster, Leinster and Munster 
foung boys and girls were shipped in tens 
of thousands to the sugar plantations of 
Jamaica and the Barbados, and only 
enough of the ancient race were allowed to 
remain as would provide serfs for the 
conquerors. 

The Cronwellian Settlement of Ireland is 
a scholarly and objective work, based on 
contemporary records and documents whose 
authenticity is beyond dispute. 

524 pp. Size Crown 8 vo. Bound in cloth 
with dust jacket. Price (post and packing 
included) $10.00. C.J. Falion Limited, 43 
Parkgate Street, Dublia. 
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of pilgrims to be housed rapidly 
increased. 

It was not long before even the 
special accommodation provided 
became imadequate, and _ the 
patients, all mentally deficient, 
began to overflow into the homes 
of the nearby residents, which 
soon came to be looked upon as 
guest-houses. 


Thus began the custom, among 
the Gheelois, or townsfolk, of keep- 
ing mental patients in their own 
homes, sharing a normal family life. 
The hosts go about their everyday 
business, paying no attention to any 
peculiar habits which their guests 
may reveal. The latter may receive 
special treatment in the hospital: 


On arrival at Gheel, a patient 
is directed to the reception centre, 
where he is kept for several days 
while his needs are assessed. If 
it is unnecessary to submit him 
first to hospital treatment or con- 
fine him for a period while he re- 
mains dangerous, he is at once 
classified into one of several 
categories. 

In the course of time, different 
families have become expert 
specialists in the various forms of 
insanity and the patient is placed 
in the appropriate group in the 
village, which is divided into six 
sections. 

The arrival of a new boarder is 
usually celebrated as a family occa- 
sion: 

The patient enters his new 
home as an honoured guest, the 
children wear their Sunday 


clothes and a feast-day meal is on 
the table to welcome him. He 


CHO lh  _TTiimnnne 


HE honour of founding the 

first Christian hospital seems 
to go to St. Basil of Caesarea, 
in A.D. 350. 

St. Basil, who suffered from 
frequent illness, paid great 
attention to nursing, which he 
described as the most noble pro- 
fession of all. ; 

His “ Hospital City " has been 
described as one of the wonders 
of the world. In fact, almost 
every feature of our own com- 
plicated modern hospital organi- 
Sation was initiated by St. Basil 
over 1,600 years ago! 

—Rev. D. G. Murphy. 


c—lD mn, 


makes a friend of his host, pours 
out his trouble to him and re- 
ceives consolation and advice in 
return. From now on he becomes 
one of the family, sharing in their 
prosperity or adversity and their 
daily life, social and religious, so 
that often he becomes indistin- 
guishable from themselves. 


The hospital authorities keep in 
constant touch with the head of 
each family. In no other town do 
lunatics mingle freely with the sane. 
A doctor walking along the street 
might easily be found mistaking a 
perfectly sane inhabitant for one of 
his own patients. 

Patients may make use of all the 
civic amenities. They are welcomed 
from foreign countries as well as 
from Belgium. Gheel is certainly 
unique, where: 


over 3,000 insane persons of 
both sexes and of varied rank, 
age, background, language and 
association live in security, their 
trust firmly placed in families 








THE FURROW 
1957 


HE chief interest of this monthly review, now in its eighth year, 
is pastoral—the preaching, teaching and living of the Christian 
life. In addition to its regular features there will appear during 
1957 the following articles, written with a positive and pastoral 


approach, on 


THE BIBLE 


FOREWORD E. J. Kissane, L.S.S 
THE WORD OF GOD IN HUMAN SPEECH 
Michael Baily, C.SS.R., LSS 
THE GUARDIAN OF THE WORD—THE CHURCH 
Michael Leahy, L.S.S 
THE WORLD OF THE BIBLE Donal O’Connor, L.8.8 
THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS Kevin Smyth, 8.J., D.Ph 


THE BIBLE AS LITERATURE Jerome Kiely 


THE BIBLE AS THE BOOK OF DEVOTION 
Kevin Condon, C.M., L.S.S 


THE BIBLE AND THE LITURGY Columba Breen, 0.8.B 
THE BIBLE AND THEOLOGY Conleth Kearns, O.P., D.S.5 
TEACHING THE BIBLE IN SCHOOL Michael Tynan 
GROUP STUDY OF THE BIBLE Dermot Ryan, L.S.5. 
TRANSLATING THE BIBLE Patrick Boylan, D.Litt 
THE BIBLE IN PERSPECTIVE James Brennan, L.S.5. 


A year’s subscription to Taz Furrow makes the ideal gift. There 


is a greeting card to convey your wishes. 


,ATES :—Ireland and Britain: 27/6, elsewhere, 30/-. 


Waite: The Secretary, “THz FuRRow,” Maynooth, Ireland. 
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Partners in Crime 
A Housewire in Belfast has solved the mystery of her dis- 
appearing mikk. Qn many occasions sh2 has found on 
taking in her milk that of the three bottles delivered daily at 
least One was empty. By careful watching she has discovered 
the criminal and the modus operandi of the crime. 

For a time after their delivery by the roundsman the milk 
bottles were left unmolested. Shortly afterwards, however, 
the first non-contributory consumers arrived. These were 
sparrows which perched on the bottles and pecked vigorously 
at the tinfoil tops until the cream was exposed. The sparrows 
alone took little. But their activity attracted yet another 
customer, a black spaniel from across the road. He sat by 
with little show of impatience unti! the birds had done their 
work and then he in turn tackled the already opened bottle 
tilting it over with some care until the contents flowed out 
to be licked avidly from the doorstep. 

—Belfast News-Letter. 


UC I ® 
which have, so to speak, adopted Christianity. The world’s oldest 
them, and circulating without re- hospital is the Hotel Dieu, in Paris, 
straint in the midst of a peasant founded by Bishop Landry, of 
population who are scarcely con- Paris, in 650. And the first purely 
scious of the important service nursing order were the Augustinian 
they are rendering to humanity. Nuns of the Hotel Dieu. 

Father Murphy tells us that almost. Father Murphy maintains that, 

every branch of the nursing profes- 4 sense, “ the ay of the Sisters 

sion can be traced back hundreds Of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul is 

of years—some branches as far as the story of nursing”. We hear a 

the beginnings of Christianity : great deal these days about “ geria- 

Nasties _. tric nursing” and “ occupational 
Nursing is a branch of social therapy”. The Little Sisters of the 
welfare. In modern times, welfare Poor have long been specialised 
has become the care of the State; practitioners in both. In every 
it was not so in the past. The his- Home of the Little Sisters: 
tory of our social services is the there are two families: the 
history of voluntary organisa- = family of nuns and the family of 
tions, and the Church in particu- the old people, and both are an 
lar, throughout the nineteen equally varied assortment. The 


Christian centuries. For hundreds Sisters come from every social 
of years the voluntary orgamisa- = ¢jass_ and from many different 
tions were the Church. countries; some are well versed in 
The nursing of the sick, particu- business affairs, some in domes- 


larly in hospital, is a product of ticity. 
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Do you know 
your Ancestrye 


2000-word Detailed General His- 
tories of Irish families, $8 each. 

<=> 
Coats of Arms, hand-painted in 
beautiful colours on Parchment, $5. 
12”x9” ; Wooden plaques, 7” x 6’, 


$10. 
> 


Our Trading Dept. takes your orders 
for Books, Gifts, etc. Send us your 
queries. 


Irish Ancestry Guild 
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HERALDIC SHEILDS 


Can be made with your 
Family Crest mounted on 
polished hard wood base. 


Size 7” x 6", $6.75 
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or 43/6 Post Free 


GIBSON PRICE 
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Enjoy Swiss Care 
TAR DARK SAN AeR 


SHANNON —NEW YORK 
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America by Swissair! 

Europe by Swissair! 


With superb Swiss food, Swiss efficiency and Swiss service to make your 


journey memorable, it’s a wonderful way to get there. 
— with the Swissair PAY LATER PLAN 


- it’s not expensive. 


f ly Ask your Travel Agent or Aer Lingus for details 


EUROPE MIDDLE EAST 


U.S.A, SOUTH AMERICA 


Dublin Office: GRAFTON BUILDINGS, GRAFTON STREET. Tel.: Dublin 73709 
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As for the old folks, in one of 
the American homes there are 
representatives of eighteen dif- 
ferent nationalities who went 
hopefully to the New World to 
seek their fortunes and either lost 
it or never found it at all, and in 
the end were glad to accept the 
hospitality of the Little Sisters. 

The hosts share the life of their 
guests. They live on what God 
sends them and cheerfully accept 
the barest necessities. The old 
people always come first. If there 
is any shortage, it is the Sisters 
who go without. The principle of 
“Family hold back” applies as 
much here as in the private home. 


In 1586, the Holy Father gave 
permission for the cross of red 
cloth (the military sign of the 
Crusades) to be worn on the 
cassock and mantle of members of 
the new Order. From this humble 
root have sprung all later de- 
velopments in the Field Ambul- 
ance Service and in the inter- 
national Red Cross movement as 
we know it today. 


Camillus and his followers went to 
war—to nurse on the battlefields. 
Among his peace-time feats was a 
system of public assistance in the 
town of Chieti, on a coupon arrange- 
ment which was a forerunner of the 
medical card and health stamp. He 


The Red Cross goes back to St. also opened what was probably the 
Camillus, founder of the great male first hospital in Europe for alco- 
nursing Order, the Camillians: holics—in Germany. 


First Newspaper .... 

4£ first newspaper in Ireland was printed or published by 

Robert Thornton, bookseller, at the Sign of the Leather 
Bottle in Skinner’s Row, Dublin, in 1682. 

It was a single sheet of small folio size printed on both 
sides, and commenced in the form of a letter with the word 
“ Sir.” 

) The first real attempt at a newspaper was called “ Pue’s 
Occurrences,” and it blossomed forth in 1700. 
—Irish News. 


.... First Soap 
ie first record of soap in Ireland is contained in the Book 
of Ogygia under the date 987 A.D. “And they made face- 
butter to wash themselves of the butter of cow’s whey with 
the ashes of the fern and the juice of the bulrush.” 

Dathi, writing in the 11th century, relates: “That the face 
and hands may be made clean by the boiled juice of the bog 
wort (bog bean) in the water to wash.” 


next (February) issue of THE Irish Dicest will be published on 
Thursday, January 31st. 
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“FT “uEY RE bound to know Eng- 
lish,” is one of those sayings 
that ought to be listed amongst 

famous last words. You have only to 
set foot in France, Italy or Spain out- 
side of a few leading hotels to realise 
that it is no more than a pious hope. 
Either they don’t know English or 
they put up a very good imitation of 
not understanding a word you say 
to them. Even if you are one of an 
escorted party with guides, there is 
still a barrier of language between 
you and the wonderful time you 
could have if only you knew the 
language. 

Sut isn’t it rather a tall order 
knowing French well enough to talk 
freely to a French person? Doesn’t it 
mean living in France for a lengthy 
period or going back to school? If 
you want to do it the hard way the 
answer is yes. But language experts 
today can offer you a quick command 


Wr] 


Speak to them / 
in their own language 







—— 





well can enrich your leisure and 
perhaps improve your business 
prospects too. 


| Knowing another language really 


= 





of French, German, Spanish, or 
what you will, without the hard 
study and in less than half the time 
it takes by the old methods. And 
you can actually enjoy learning a 
language this modern way. 

The first thing that the experts 
discovered is that everyone has the 
capacity to learn languages. You 
don’t have to be born in Central 
Europe with half a dozen frontiers 
within easy reach. We all learnt our 
own mother tongues very simply, 
easily and naturally, and we can d 
the same with any other language 
we choose, provided we go about it 
in the same way. 











Children learn by hearing their 
parents speak and then repeating 
what they hear. They don’t have to 
commit to memory long lists of 
words. 

The Linguaphone method of learn- 
ing follows this method very closely. 
The constant repetition of the spoken 
word is provided by gramophone 
records specially prepared by expert 
native teachers. Unlike the lesson in 
the class-room or the conversation 
you hear around you, the gramo- 
phone record is always on tap. You 
can have it repeated as often as you 
please. And the pronunciation is 
always perfect. 

Where the Linguaphone method 
goes one better is that it relates the 
spoken word closely to the written 
word. As you hear the records you 
follow the words in the illustrated 
textbook and so learn reading and 
writing at the same time. 

Most people with only their school- 
boy French to fall back on find that 
all French people speak too quickly 
for them, And it is the same with 
other languages too. This is because 
the ears are not attuned to the 
natural rhythm of the language. 
Getting a grasp of this essential! 
character of a language usually comes 
late or not at all to the person who 
tries to learn French at school. But 
with Linguaphone teaching this skill 
comes quickly, naturally. After only 
a few weeks of following the course 
the ears become attuned to French 
cadences. You begin to reproduce 
them yourself just as naturally. This 
explains why a Linguaphone course 
is the finest method of all for learning 
to speak and understand languages. 

Because the Linguaphone method 


Advertisement 


captures and holds their interest, 
children make progress just as quickly 
as adults. Many parents have found 
that a Linguaphone course in the 
home makes all the difference to their 
children’s success at learning the 
language at school. They learn the 
language in action; it’s easier and 
much more fun that way. 

People often ask how Linguaphone 
can give an all-round knowledge of 
a language. The answer is that the 
course is carefully planned to teach 
grammar and idiom with the mini- 
mum of formal study. You find your- 
self using the right word order and 
sentence construction quite naturally. 

Holiday-making abroad is only one 
of the purposes that brings thousands 
to take on Linguaphone courses 
every year. The time saving, the 
added efficiency make it ideal for the 
diplomat, the business man, the 
professional linguist and the examina- 
tion student. 

Over a million people have learnt 
languages by Linguaphone, and there 
are many more students today than 
ever before. Courses today cover 31 
languages. 

To hear the records for yourself is 
a remarkable experience for anyone. 
It is also an experience you can have. 
Linguaphone courses are available on 
7 days’ free trial for a test in your 
own home. Send a postcard to the 
address below for free 26 page book 
and details of the free trial offer. 





The Linguaphone Institute, 
(Dept. O.E.D.3) 
8 Jervis Street, Dublin. 
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Rerurn To IReLtanp:—Can any reader advise 
Mr. James A. Connolly, 14 Eton Court, Oxford 
Road, Avondale, Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia ? 

His name, of course, is Irish, but he was 
born in India where his father (son of a Corkman) 
was employed in the Public Works Department. 

Mr. Connolly has been living in Southern 
Rhodesia for some ten years ‘past, but he and his 
wife are looking around for some other place 
in which to end their days. They feel they would 
like to live “‘ among our own people and colour, 
quietly and simply, in a small way.” 

The place? ‘They are thinking of som 
in the south of Ireland. 

“I have a monthly pension,” says Mr. 
Connolly, ‘‘ and would have a small sum over 
when we sell our house and flat here to invest 
in a small residence that would give us a 
over our heads.” 

Interested readers — do well to write 
directly to Mr. 


Are You a Rearive?—‘‘I am a regular reader 
of IrntsH Dicest and ones it c, —+ » writes 
Mrs. Peggy Sharman, 38 W. Noel 

Ww ; og go like 
to write to pen friends in Dublin. 

“1 was born in England at Southend, but my 
father is Irish, also my mother; she died in 
August, 1955. My father is from Salthill, Galway; 
he a cousin there named Patrick Comber, but 
he lost touch with him and thinks he is dead. 

* He had two sisters who went to America and 
I wrote on his behalf to their last address in New 
York, but they must have moved or died. Do you 
not think it sad that Irish families should go to 
foreign countries and not keep in touch with each 


+, 





> a 
Oe ties ai She had several brothers and sisters, 
ut they also lost touch. 

“She had one sister; she was a nurse at 
Harrow. Her name was Alice. I tried to trace 
her when my mother died, but she may, too, have 
died. If she married I'd like to know my cousins. 

** My mother’s other brothers and sisters, she 
thought, lived in Dublin. One would like to 
think of Irish Catholic families as loving and 
united. 

‘My mother, incidentally, was married twice. 
Her first hus! "s name was Millet. She married 
my father at Southend.” 


* 


THe Cow AND THE PIPER :-—Know anything about 
the cow that ate the piper? Well, it’s an old 
Kerry ballad, and Mr. John E. Urquhart, 2072 
Fleetwood Drive, Grosse Pointe Woods 6, 
Michigan, U.5.A., is most anxious to get the 
com, _ version. Can you 7 him ? 


hy 





who 
wes cael in Milltown, Fy Kerry, taught it to me 

when | pe boy,” he writes. “‘ She later became 
Mrs. Michael Dwyer. 





A tly the full title of the ballad is, 
- idy, So Cow oe Se Pion,” and the chorus 
goes “ "Pol-der- all-daddy 
It is evident that it a to the 1798 period, 
for it tells of a wandering piper who, secking 
oan for the night, comes upon a dead Hessian, 
— him of his boots and leaves his own behind. 
refore the title of the ballad.) The upshot 
of it all was that the cow was killed for murder 
We're prepared to wager, however, that the 
| e boyo who killed her made sure of his prime 
f by not burying her in quicklime. 


* 


Anatomy Lesson :—‘I would like to comment 
on the following item in a recent issue of the 
Inish DiceEst,” writes + maggd R. O’Rahilly, 
M. D., of Royal Oak, Michi 
‘I quote: ‘Since it ~t 65 facial muscles 
to make a frown and only 13 to produce a smile, 
isn’t it a pity to waste so much energy ?’ 
™ ed are Sa qeenees 20 facial muscles, 
these are admittedly present on 
2 ak a ‘he face. Only a very smal! pro- 
ans of them is involved in frowning, although 
may have used more than the usual quota when 
I read your absurd statement.” 


* 


Can You Hep? :—It’s too late now, of course 
for the Yuletide that has come and gone, but it 
will be in good time for next Christmas—if, that 
is, Sister Vincent de Paul can get the rex quired 
information. 

Irish-born, she writes from Villa Maria en 
School, Villa Maria, Pennsylvania, U.S 
ask if we or our readers can tell her tole - 
about any Christmas song that is sung in Ireland— 
a traditional folk song or a hymn 

She cannot recall any, except one which, she 
thinks, was entitled “The Holly and the Ivy.’ 

What prompted her query was the fact that 
her school had a stage presentation of Christmas 
songs and customs rom various European 
countries, and =< = she was —— that her 
native country 


If you can "help bh her, af ax, tL ees ’ grateful. 
* 


ROMANCE AND MEDALLIONS :—Mrs. Helen 
Rickabaugh, Route 1 Box 483, Lakeport, Cali- 
fornia, U.S.A., some c medallions (made, 
she believes, of teak) in her possession, and she 
is anxious to trace the full - behind them. 

It appears that her English grandmother 
brought them with her to the States. This grand- 
mother’s best friend once paid a visit to Ireland. 
The son of the local lord [locality not stated) 





WRITE NOW 

Readers abroad—in the United States 
Canada, Australia, South Africa and else- 
where—are cordially invited to write to us 
and tell us all about themselves thetr 
environment and give us facts and figures 
about a? living conditions. And perhaps 
they might care to throw in 4 reference to 
their Irish become, tf any? 


























omptly fell in love with this southern English 

uty, and his affection was reciprocated. 

But the course of their love didn’t run smooth. 
‘The young man’s parents pooh- -poohed the very 
idea and induced the girl’s people to take her 

home. Before taking her tearful departure, 
her lover presented her with the abovementioned 
medallions. 

Whether boy and girl ever met again, we do 
not know, but the medallions remain as a per- 
petual remembrancer of their romance. 

Describing the medallions, Mrs. Rickabaugh 

says: ‘There is a pair of what appear to be 
yt earrings carved from one piece. The 
medallions must have been on a. chain, but I 
cannot figure how they go together. Seven larger 
ones are about an inch and a quarter across, and 
there are seven little ones whic ve two sham- 
rock leaves, with holes in both directions, so that 
they could either be strung or used for buttons. 

“ Five of the large ones have views of appar- 
ently the same castle, and the other two have a 
large leaf—either a grape or a hop leaf.” 

Mrs. Rickabaugh would be glad to correspond 
with any reader interested in tracing its history. 
(It strikes us, incidentally, that the identification 
of the castle may ide a valuable clue.) She 
will gladly suppl or her with a  -¥ - A 
mye would 7 of no help, as the detail, 

ing black, would not show. 


7 


CALLING Limerick :—Are there any relatives of 
Mrs. Mary Jane Daly living in or near Limerick 
City? If so, she would be delighted to hear from 
them. 


She (or, rather her daughter, Mrs. Frances 
Birkett) tells us she was born in Limerick on 
July 22nd, 1877, and that among her relatives 
she recalls two by the name of Mary Jo Cronin. 
One of them lived in Assembly Mall and married 
a Mr. Dinan. The other lived at 9 Roberts Street 
and married a Mr. Kane. 

She also remembers Bertha Daly. She lived at 

8 Clare Street, but later moved to 3 South 


‘errace, Cork. 
Mrs. ye — is: 15386 Holmur, 
ichi 


Detroit « USA. 
Brontes’ Irish Backorounp:—Calling all 
Bronté fans article, “Smiles for the 


Millions,” in our last issue served to remind Mr. 
Matt. Kenny, sog Old Chester Road, Rock Ferry, 
Cheshire, England, of the ~ links between 
Yorkshire and the North of I 

The Rev. Patrick Bronté (father of Charlotte 
and Emily), for instance, hailed from County 
Down 





ENQUIRERS, PLEASE NOTE 
OF concerning the Proclamation 
Qoy 1916 (the Declaration of Irish Inde- 
ce) arrive daily, mainly from the 
mized States. 

Will American readers please note that 
copies size 24° x 36" are available at $2.50 
each, post free. A smaller size 11" * 15° 
costs $1.00. 

Both are available from the publishers, 
Messrs. C. J. Fallon, Lid., 43 Parkgate 
Street, Dublin. 

















*“*I CHOSE POLITICS” 


| This excellent mphlet, written by Mr. 
James A. Far (ex-U.S. Postmaster 
General) and condensed in a recent issue of 
the “Irish Digest,” is published by the 
America Press, 7o East 45th Street, New 

| York, and is on sale at 15 cents. per copy. 

} 





Mr. Kenny mentions that he visited Haworth 
Parsonage last year seeking information on the 
Irish background of the Brontés, but he didn't 
get it 

“T readin a Life of the Brontis,” he adds, 
‘that Patrick's mother was a Catholic, and that 
Hugh, his father, came from somewhere between 
Oldbridge and Navan. His children were remark- 
able for their great physical strength and natural 


beauty. 

“Charlotte had nine aunts and uncles in 
Ireland; some of them may have emigrated, 
especially to America.” 

This correspondent would be grateful for any 
information concerning the Brontés’ Irish ante- 
cedents. 

* 


CALL FROM BROOKLYN :—Kathleen FitzGerald 
is fifteen years old and she would like to getin 
touch with an Irish girl or b»y around the same 


age. 
She attends Grover Cleveland High a in 
Brooklyn. Her great-grandparents hailed from 
Limerick and ‘Tipperary 
Kathleen's address is: 1930 Palmetto Street, 
Brooklyn 27, New York. 


va 


AMERICAN COMMITTEES WANTED :—Mr. R. I. C. 
Scott-Hayward, P.O. Box 4112, Johannesburg, 
South Africa, writes: ‘“‘On behalf of the Com- 
mittee of the Irish Brigade Memorial Fund, 
1899-1902, I desire to thank you for mentioning 
the Fund in the I[xisH Dicest. 

“We did not make any move for some time in 
organising collections because we were nego- 
tiating for a fairly central City site for the monu- 
ment to the Irish Brigade, but finally we succeeded 
and we now have an acre of land on the Brixton 
Ridge, a When completed, the 

ound Tower will be seen for miles around. 

“ Having addressed a circular to the Munici- 
palities in the Union, we have been agreeably 
surprised by the result. Even the smallest village 
management board has sent us a contribution. 
These have varied from a few guineas to many 
amounts of {25, {50 and {100. Business firms 
are also contributing. The Irish contribution 
to the Boers’ fight for freedom has certainly not 
been forgot ten. 

** We are most anxious to have some Committees 
formed in the United States of America, but apart 
from receiving 100 dollars from one friend who 
heard about our Fund, we do not seem to have 
made any useful contacts there. 

* The Committee of which I am Joint Honorary 
Treasurer is anxious to contact Irish organisations 
in the United States of America and Canada, with 
a view to the formation of Local Committees, 
Those interested should write to me at the above 
address. 

“I have enjoyed every issue of the InisH Dicest 
since the first issue. 


— 


" 





